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SPEECH 


Mr.  WOPDBl'RY  adJresseJ  the  Senate  as  follows; 

Mr.  PRHstDBNT  c I ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate  to  the 
consideration  of  a few  objections  to  the  general  character  of 
this  bill,  before  taking  up  the  amendments  jn  detail.  Being 
one  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  opposed  to  its  passage,  I ain 
requested,  by  several  friends  near  me,  to  state  the  grounds  of 
those  objections  now,  as  they  may  throw  some  light  on  the  pro- 
priety of  adopting  or  rejecting  many  of  the  amendments. 
Those  grounds  are  twofold;  fits  , as  to  the  amount  of  the  tax 
imposed;  and,  next,  as  to  the  manner  of  imp  'sing  it.  The 
amount  proposed  to  be  collected  is  believed  to  be  unnecessarily 
large,  and  the  manner  of  assessing  it  is  so  unequal  and  op- 
pressive as  to  be  equivalent,  in  many  cases,  to  an  odious  poll- 
tax.  There  can  be  little  doubt  concerning  either  of  these  posi- 
tions, if  the  facts  are  carefully  examined.  The  sum  sought  to 
be  raised  is  the  enormous  one  of  thirty-two  millions  of  dollars. 
This  is  the  gross  amount,  leaving  twenty-seven  millions  net. 
It  is  increased  near  10  per  Cent,  more  to  the  consumer,  by  the 
cash  duties;  and  still  further  by  another  10  per  cent,  whenever 
the  imports  are  in  foreign  ves.sels,  not  entitled  to  any  treaty 
privileges.  The  burden  on  the  community  will  thus,  in  iis 
mildest  form,  equal  an  average  of  quite  two  dollars  per  head 
to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  throughout  tho  Union.  In 
those  quarters  which  manufacture  least,  the  ux  will  be  still 
heavier  in  proportion;  and  more  especially  will  it  be  so  in  the 
Atlantic  States,  where  the  people  consume  a larger  share  than 
elsewhere  of  what  is  imported  from  abroad.  Indeed,  sir,  the 
burden  is  larger  than  all  the  other  money  taxes—State,  county, 
and  town  combined;  for  they  all  are  supposed  not  to  exceed, 
if  they  equal,  two  dollars  per  head.  It  is  mote  than  double  the 
overage  expenses  of  the  General  Government  annually  since 
its  foundation,  including  even  quasi  French  wars,  the  last  war 
with  England,  and  all  our  numerous  Indian  wars.  It  does  not 
lessen  this  burden  to  call  it  a terf^  The  collection  of  duties 
from  customs  is  a ta^  though  under  the  disguise  of  “a  tariff,” 
as  m uch  as  a collection  of  revenue  from  any  other  property. 
Taxation  of  any  kind,  and  to  any  extent,  is  also  an  evil; — some- 
times, I admit,  a necessary  evil;  but  still  an  evil,  and  instinc- 
ligely  sought  to  be  avoided  or  lessened  by  all  people  in  all 
ages.  It  has  justly  been  called  the  great  ceTisoriJim  of  man- 
kind. Through  it,  all,  more  or  less,  feel;  and  if  unequal,  or 
if  too  high,  it  becomes  a grievance  and  an  oppression  which, 
in  more  cases  than  the  tax  on  tea  before  oiir  own  Revolution, 
and  the  tax  on  salt  before  the  French  Revolution,  have  helped 
to  overwhelm  those  who  imposed  it. 

This  is  not  theorizing,  but  a great  practical  inquiry,  coming 
home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  all.  It  is  a momentous 
question,  then,  whether,  in  these  embarrassed  times,  and  when 
^tate  taxes  are  unusually  high,  we  shall  collect  ten  or  thirteen 
millions  more  than  is  indispensably  necessary;  and  it  is  no  less 
momentous,  whether  we  shall  collect  it,  so  as  to  burden  heav- 
iest what  are  necessaries,  rather  than  luxuries;  and  to  press 
most  hardly  labor  and  the  middling  interests,  rather  thatiprop- 
■Jerty  and  the  rich. 

It  is  believed,  sir,  that  the  true  answers  to  these  questions 
must  show  that  this  bill  ought  not  to  pass;  and,  if  some  little 
lime  is  occupied  in  attempting  to  prove  it,  the  chairman’s 
ceiMute  for  any  delay  in  the  final  disposal  of  it  will  belong 
m himself  and  his  friends,  rather  than  to  this  side  of  the  Senate, 
For  why  has  this  bill — all  important  as  it  is  considered,  and  as  it 
clearly  is — why,  after  a tedious  session  ofinear  eight  months,  and 
after  an  extra  seraion  before  that,  of  almost  four  months  more, 
has  it  never  reached  us  for  discussion  until  to-day?  Among 
the  matters  which  the  first  distinguished  chancellor  of  the 
azchequer  under  the  new  Administration,  [Mr.  Clay,]  placed  on 


our  journal,  (14th  page,)  early  in  the  extra  session,  was  wh.it 
•'  ou^ht first,  if  not  exclusively,  to  engage  the  attention  of 
Congress — the  provision  of  an  adequate  revenue  for  the 
Government  by  the  imposition  of  duties.”  Every  day  since, 
sir,  you  have  had  triumphant  majorities  in  both  Houses. 
What,  then,  can  be  the  apology  for  delaying  till  this  late  day 
a provision,  which  was  deemed  so  important  more  than  a year 
ago,  as  to  be  regarded  a prominent  reason  for  summoning  then 
an  extra  session  of  Congress'?  What  is  the  excuse,  in  the  mean 
time,  for  allowing  the  treasury  to  become  bankrupt?  the  public 
laborers  and  contractors  to  go  for  months  unpaid?  their  families 
to  starve,  or  their  claims  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  money  market 
to  sharks  and  banks  ? Instead  of  now  deprecating  discussion, 
why  did  you  not  seasonably  provide  against  all  these  evils,  and 
rescue  our  national  credit  from  degradation,  and  adjourn  as 
long  ago  as  last.  May?  That  was  the  day  proposed  on  this 
side  of  the  House;  and  it  ill  becomes  any  of  those  to  deprecate 
the  loss  of  time  now,  in  examining  a measure  of  this  magni- 
tude, who  have  so  strangely  procrastinated  it;  and  who.  week 
after  week — not  to  say  month  after  month — have  wasted  the  ses- 
sion in  the  consideration  of  veto  resolutions,  on  which  no  vote 
has  ever  been  taken  ; and  of  resolutions  on  retrenchment,  equal- 
ly left  undecided;  but  almost  every  one  of  which,  thus  far,  has 
been  practically  and  openly  violated.  But,  quitting  any  topic 
of  party  controversy,  I think  that,  if  we  calmly  examine  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Government,  all  this  enormous 
twenty-seven  millions  of  revenue  will  not  be  found  really  neces- 
sary to  meet  such  expenses  as  ought  to  be  incurred. 

I am  aware  that  the  financial  budget  of  the  Secetary  of  the 
Treasury,  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  called  for  this 
amount — so  very  extravagant  for  times  like  these.  But  was  it 
the  reduced  amount  he  and  his  political  friends  had  before 
promised?  Or  was  not  the  promised  amount,  as  put  forth  im- 
posingly at  Hanover  court-house,  and  in  the  Georgia  memorial 
at  the  extra  session,  quite  fourteen  millions  less?  Indeed,  it  was 
not  half  what  is  now  called  for.  The  expenses  of  Mr.  Adams’s 
Administration,  (at  thirteen  millions,)  were  held  up  over  the 
whole  country  as  a model  to  which  you  were  to  conform.  But 
men  of  reflection  knew  full  well  that  such  rash  pledges  were 
likely  to  prove  fallacious— though  a reduction  to  seventeen  or 
eighteen  millions  was  considered  feasible  by  the  past  Adminis- 
tration, and  was  in  the  course  of  gradual  accomplishment  by 
the  present  year.  In  this  opinion  they  were  justified  by  prece- 
dents, as  well  as  your  own  views,  that  an  amount  still  lower 
would  be  sufficient.  Looking  to  the  average  expenses  in  former 
periods,  and  making  due  allowances  for  peculiarities  in  some 
of  them,  this  sum  seemed  ample — as  General  Jackson’s  first 
term  was  but  fourteen  millions,  his  second  and  first  united  but 
seventeen;  and  both  of  them  and  his  successors  united,  but 
twenty-one  millions.  Though  forced  at  first  artificially  higher, 
by  the  vast  mass  of  near  thirty  millions  of  extra  appropriations 
accumulated  on  the  last  Administration  under  the  impulse.s  of  an 
overflowing  treasury,' and  the  costly  protraction  of  the  Florida 
war — equalling  quite  half  of  all  which  was  expended  in  the 
last  contest  witii  England;  yet,  ttie  expenses  of  that  Adminis- 
tration, by  great  efforts  in  reduction,  fell,  in  the  last  two  years, 
to  twenty-five  and  twenty-three  millions.  If  the  policy  thus 
adopted  had  since  been  persevered  in,  the  expenses  last  year 
would  have  been  under  twenty  millions,  and  the  present  year 
not  over  eighteen.  But  what  have  you  done,  and  what  are  you 
doing?  You  complained  of  their  highness,  when  only  twenty, 
five  and  twenty-three  millions;  and  yet  proceeded  at  once  to 
raise  them  to  twenty-six. 

We  proposed  reduction  to  eighteen,  and  were  in  rapid  progress 
to  it,  when  you  declared  our  etepe  too  slow— though  retaking 
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them  by  voting,  in  almost  every  controverted  case,  for  the 
highest  amount.  Vou  promised,  if  power  was  conferred  on 
you,  to  reduce  them  still  lower;  and  yet  you  propose,  by  this 
bill,  to  collect,  in  taxes,  to  defray  your  expenditures  for  this  and 
several  years  to  come,  quite  ten  millions  yearly  more  than  our 
limit.  Indeed,  you  wish  to  raise  thirteen  millions  more  than 
would  have  been  necessary  under  our  policy — retaining  the 
public  lands  as  we,  of  course,  contemplated.  You  have  thus 
doubled  the  taxation  that  would  have  been  required  by  us,  and 
more  than  doubled  it  beyond  the  amount  you  yourselves  prom- 
ised to  spend.  What  isthejusuficaiion  of  this?  Thefirstlame 
end  Impotent  excuse  offered  is— that  this  sum  is  all  necessary  to 
discharge  the  debts  left  by  the  past  Administration.  What,  sir? 
Want  thirteen  millions  a year  more  for  this  and  several  years 
to  come,  to  pay  a debt  left  hy  the  past  Administration  of  only 
five  and  a hall  millions?  '1  Ids  is  extraordinary  ariilimeiic!  It 
would  answer  before  the  extra  and  present  session  to  talk,  for 
political  effect,  of  tht  forty  millions  debt  the  past  Adminis- 
tration. But,  since  then,  the  matter  has  been  fully  probed;  and 
we  have  the  official  rep->rt  of  the  present  Secretary,  showing 
that  debt  to  have  been  only  five  and  a half  millions.  No,  sir. 
The  great  debt  which  now  exists,  except  that  small  sum 
which  was  four  years  in  accumulating,  is  all  your  own— and 
yours,  too,  created  in  little  more  than  twelve  months.  The 
whole  authoilty  to  borrow,  temporarily  and  permanently, 
whicli  you  liave  enjoyed  to  the  extent  of  tweniy-seven  mil 
lions,  will  probably  be  exercised  at  the  eailiest  moment  you 
are  able,  at  any  discount,  in  any  stock  market  in  Europe  or 
America,  to  higgle  away  our  present  broken  and  dishonored 
faith.  Indeed,  the  chairman  admits  that  the  treasury  must 
otherwise  stop  payment  again,  as  soon  as  the  appropriation  bills 
now  pending  shall  pass. 

Coming  and  staying  here,  then,  through  the  dog-days  of  the 
extra  session — in  order,  among  other  things,  as  tauntingly 
avowed  on  your  journal,  ‘7o  contract  a temporary  loan^  to 
cover  the  public  debt  created  by  the  past  Administration^’ — 
you  at  once  proceeded  so  to  lavish  appropriations  and  ex- 
penditures, as  well  as  to  squander  your  heritage  in  the  im- 
mense patrimony  of  the  public,  lands,  as  to  have  required  al- 
ready, in  one  brief  year,  authority  to  contract,  on  your  own  ac- 
count, four  times  the  amount  of  our  debts;  and  now,  at  the  heel 
of  another  dog-days’ session,  to  require  a new  tax  bill  of  twen- 
ty-seven millions  a year,  to  meet  your  current  engagements. 

It  is  right,  1 admit,  to  equalize  your  expenditures  and  receipts. 
But,  in  periods  of  distress  like  this,  it  can  be  done  rather  more 
wisely  by  husbanding  ail  your  old  revenue,  and  reducing  ex- 
penses, than  by  giving  away  a part  of  the  old  revenue,  arid  in- 
creasing the  expenses — lighting  ihecaVidle  at  both  ends,  and 
then  childishly  wondering  how  it  burns  so  fast;  and  complain- 
ing of  the  past  Administration  for  that,  and  almost  everything 
else  deplorable. 

If  you  youiselves  throw  away  three  millions  a year  from 
lands— which  that  Administration  and  all  preceding  ones  re- 
tained—you  stare  at  your  deficiency,  and  complain  of  that  Ad- 
ministration for  it-  If  you  vote  five  or  six  millions  of  new 
appropriations  at  the  extra  session,  and  contemplate  making 
the  vast  amount  (in  peace)  of  twenty  six  more  at  this  session, 
you  are  surprised  at  the  increasing  deficit,  and  complain  of  us 
forthatalso.  If  you  give  away  your  patrimony,  and  incur 
millions  of  loans  at  large  interest,  and  run  in  debt  fill  nobody 
will  trust  you — while  that  Administration  got  quickly  all  it 
needed,  and  at  four  or  five  per  cent. — you  wonder  at  your  loss 
of  credit,  and  again  complain  (»f  us  for  it. 

The  real  misfortune,  sir,  is  the  magnificent  scale  on  which 
sorrie  of  yourexpenses  are  graduated,  and  the  want  of  foresight 
and  practical  wi.-sdom  in  not  reducing  and  postponing  others,  in 
adepressed  stateof  business,  common,  atthis  moment, to  both 
sides  of  the  Atlaniic. 

Without  entering  here  into  the  folly  as  well  as  illegality  of 
keeping  up  a distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  these  lands,  under 
present  circumstances— and  especially  after  the  important  pro- 
viso last  September,  to  recall  them  whenever  the  duties  were 
raised  above  twenty  percent.— let  me  say,  financially,  that  ilie 
question  now  is,  Shall  we  recall  them?  or  probably,  in  the  end, 
be  obliged,  insteadof  them,  to  subject  the  people  to  a direct  tax 
for  the  whole  three  or  four  millions  which  they  would  yield,  if 
properly  advertised'?  At  all  events,  if  not  taken  back,  ihedu-i 
ties  will  have  to  be  kept  higlier,  quite  to  that  amount  on  tea, 
coffee,  and  other  necessaries  of  life.  Does  it  not,  then,  behoove 
us,  as  statesmen,  at  once  to  proceed,  and  first  by  a recall  of  the 
lands,  andnextby  retrenchment,  to  save  the  country  from  this 
useless  addiiitmal  burden  of  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  dollars? 

Some  may  think  that  it  is  now  too  late  for  effecting  much  in 
t>ie  way  of  retrenchment  No,  sir.  The  large  army  and  navy 
bills  are  yet  pending  between  the  two  Houses,  on  amendments. 
Though  the  civil,  diplomatic,  and  Indian  bills  have  pass- 
ed, and  on  an  increased  scale  of  expense,  yet,  if  you  will 
only  conform  to  the  reductions  in  the  others  which  the  House 
of  Kepreseniatives  recommend,  and  stay  your  harnls  in  other 
pending  cases,  much  may  yet  be  accomplished.  That  your 
fortune's  in  iliis  respect  may  yet,  in  sonie  desree,  be  retrieved, 
is  manifest  also  from  the  report  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 


ment ye^erday.  The  expenses  the  first  half  of  the  year,  for 
ordinary  objects,  have  been  only  between  nine  and  ten  mil- 
lions. At  this  rate  for  the  next  hall,  those  for  the  whole  year 
would  be  only  $19,190,052.  I concede,  sir,  that  the  naval  and 
military  expenses  in  the  leist  half  may  be  a million  higher;  but 
nut  more  than  that,  if  the  appropriations  now  pending  are  cut 
down  as  the  House  proposes,  and  you  relrain  from  making 
many  more.  At  the  same  lime,  our  civil  and  diplomatic 
will  be  a million  less — unless  oursessionsare  to  be  eternal,  and 
we  are  to  add  still  more  to  the  judiciary,  foieign,  and  other  ex* 
penses,  provided  for  in  the  general  appropriation  bill. 

Allow  me,  then,  to  warn  the  Senate  that,  even  now,  there  is 
opportunity  to  relieve  the  country  much,  if  we  boldly  march 
up  to  the  task  of  promised  retrenchment,  and  also  recall  the 
lands.  The  last  alone  would  enable  you  to  reduce  this  tax-bill 
oiie-nimh.  Respecithe  other  House,  as  to  their  reductions  in 
the  navy  and  military  bills,  by  large  majorities;  as  we  are  urged 
by  the  chairman  to  respect  their  conduct  in  passing  this  bill, 
though  done  only  by  a majority  of  four.  Persist  in  the  policy 
of  deferring  harbor  and  river  bills,  in  these  embarrassed  times, 
as  we  did — but  which  you  then  censured,  though  now  you  imi- 
tate; persist,  loo,  in  omitting  to  construct  any  jobbing  or  spec- 
ulating lighthouses;  persist  in  keeping  back  large  appropria- 
tions (or  lorts,  till  what  has  been  already  voted  is  expended; 
razee,  even  now — it  is  not  too  late — razee,  as  your  great  leader 
recommended  early  in  the  session,  many  of  your  foreign  minis- 
ters; call  on  your  retrenchment  comimttee — that  boasted,  yet, 
I regret  to  say,  dumb  committee — to  reduce  and  postpone  else- 
where, without  delay  ; — do  thus,  and  1 will  guaranty  that  the 
receipts  from  customs  in  the  present  year,  without  the  passage 
of  this  bill  aiall,. will  pay  the  whole  current  expenses,  if  you 
only  raise  the  free  articles  to  20  per  cent.,  and  take  back,  and 
advertise  suitably,  the  public  lands. 

The  actual  receipts  Irom  customs  and  lands  in  the  first  half 
of  this  year,  depressed  as  trade  is,  corroborate  this  position. 
They  will  be,  when  all  are  ascertained,  near  eighteen  millions 
and  a quarter  for  the  whole  year.  But  in  the  last  half,  all  the 
duties  accruing  will  be  paid  in  ca?h — beside  those  in  the  first 
half,  placed  on  credit,  and  running  into  the  last  half  for  pay* 
merit.  This  would  make  three  millions  mure,  if  the  rate  was 
as  high;  buq  being  lower,  add  only  one  million  on  that  amount. 
Half  a million  more  for  increase  sales  of  lands, if  advertised; 
and  a million  more  duties  imposed  the  rest  of  the  yeai  i-n  goods 
now  free,  and  these  will  constitute  an  aggregate  of  $20,766,668. 
This  is  enough  to  pay  the  nineteen  millions  of -ordinary  ex* 
penses,  and  interest  on  all  the  loans  contracted  to  redeem  treas- 
ury-notesor  any  other  purposes. 

It  must, then,  be  manifest,  withoutgoing  into  further  details, 
that,  with  promptitude  and  energy,  it  is  not  too  lafe  to  relieve 
the  people,  in  this  manner,  from  at  least  ten  to  twelve  millions 
of  the  taxes  proposed  in  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate.  If 
we  are  sincere  in  desiring  to  lessen  the  burdens  under  which 
the  productive  industry  of  the  country  staggers — if  we  wish 
to  alleviate  the  general  distress,  can  we  be  justified  in  an  at- 
tempt to  impose  so  much  more  than  is  indispensable? 

In  all  other  countries,  when  severe  embarrassments  prevail, 
do  not  their  Governments  seek  to  lessen,  rather  than  in- 
crease, the  weight  of  taxation?  By  such  a course  of  policy 
here  at  this  crisis,  not  only  would  burdens  be  lightened,  but  a 
greater  interchange  of  commodities  would  relieve  agriculture, 
and  invigorate  commercial  confidence. 

Having  reviewed  your  lavish  ways  to  get  rid  of  the  public 
income,  I will  now  advert  to  your  means  for  providing  it.  For 
this  is  a question  of  both  ways  and  nieans.  If  the  Senate  do 
jnot  consider  the  amount  of  expenditures  objectionable,  it  is 
yourduty  undoubtedly  to  raise  that  amount  in  some  proper 
mode.  I am  iri  favor  of  the  firm  support  of  the  public  service 
in  all  its  branches.  I am  for  all  necessary  taxation,  however 
hard  it  may  press  upon  individuals,  if  the  pressure  is  equally 
distributed.  The  glory  of  our  law.®,  ih(»se  imposing  taxes  as 
well  as  all  others,  consists  in  their  equal  and  impartial  justice. 
I countenance  no  repudiaiiun — no  evasion  of  obligations, 
whether  public  or  private.  Let  those  in  power  do  their  duty 
fearlessly.  I am  anxious  to  see  them  redeem  the  public  faith, 
and  resuscitate  our  drowning,  if  not  drowned,  credit. 

The  country  will  not  tolerate  an  adjournment  of  Congress, 
without  something  efficient  being  accomplished  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  paramount  to  all  mere  party  considerations,  and  must  not  be 
blinked,  dodged,  patched  up,  or  in  any  way  shunned.  But 
let  this  be  done  without  partiality  to  favored  pursuits,  and  with* 
out  sectional  preferences.  Does  this  bill  propose  the  best  mode 
of  accomplishing  that  desirable  end? 

The  true  rate  of  duty  to  be  imposed  on  imports  of  foreign 
merchandise,  looking  TO  all  the  questions  of  political  economy 
and  public  justice  connected  with  that  form  of  taxation,  is  a 
question  difficult  to  settle.  The  rate  is  sometimes  made  to  de- 
pend on  the  character  of  the  article,  whether  a luxup^  or  ne- 
cessary of  life;  feometfmes  on  the  conduct  of  the  nation  from 
which  it  comes,  in  respect  to  the  retaliation  provoked  by  her 
taxation  upon  our  products;  sometimes  on  the  burdens,  large 
or  small,  already  laid  by  ourselv'es,  on  other  property;  and 
again,  on  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  siruilar  articles  at 
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home,  on  the  pressing  wants  of  the  Goyernment,  or  on  the  un- 
popularity of  collecting  taxes  from  other  sources.  Nor  has  ih.e 
practice  of  diflerent  countries,  or  of  the  same  at  different  pe. 
riods,  been  very  uniform  concerning  this  rate,  for  all  these  pur- 
poses combined.  But  when  the  object  of  the  duly  is  merely  for 
revenue,  as  is  here  avowed,  and  as  tiie  title  of  the  bill  indicates, 
being  “to  provide  revenue  fi  om  imports,”  the  result  of  general 
experience  and  of  careful  reasoning  is,  that  the  duty  for  that 
purpose  alone  ought  seldoKi  to  exceed  20  percent.  I admit 
that  it  has  often  been  hisher  for  some  of  tlie  other  purposes  be- 
fore named;  but,  as  a general  rule,  when  revenue  alone  is  the 
object,  the  better  opinfon  in  most  countries  certainly  is,  that  20 
per  cent.,  or  thereabouts^  13  the  best  maximum.  If  it  varies  a 
little,  and  goes  below  to  fifteen,  or  above  to  twenty-five,  it  may 
at  times  make  no  essential  difference.  But  this  bill,  while  pro- 
fessing to  be  formed  for  purposes  of  pure  fisca.1  taxation,  not 
only  goes  above  twenty  or  twenty  five  in  numerous  instances, 
but,  in  several,  above  one  hundred.  Indeed,  its  whole  duties 
are,  on  an  average,  near  per  cent.,  and  some  calculate  them 
at  quite  39.  It  therefore  becomes  important  to  ascertain 
whether  tliis  large  excess  of  10  or  19  per  cent,  on  an  average, 
for  revenue  alone,  is  not  improper  on  general  principles,  as  well 
as  inadmissible  under  some  leading  circumstances  connected 
with  the  peculiar  position  of  the  General  Government,  as  to 
laxaiion  and  the  compromise.  If  I shall  he  successful  in  show- 
ing this,  the  bill  should  undergo  a material  change  in  its  whole 
structure,  and  a reduction  be  made  in  its  rates  of  du  ies  to  the 
proper  standard.  But,  if  not  successful,  or  if  these  rates  are 
found  to  be  imposed  so  high  for  protection,  and  not  revenue, 
it  will  become  necessary  to  inquire  whether  the  right  exists  in 
this  Government  to  raise  duties  high  for  protection  alone;  and 
if  it  does,  whether  they  are  here  assessed  in  such  an  amount, 
and  in  such  a manner,  in#’espect  to  all  tlie  gn  at  interests  of  so- 
ciety entitled  to  equal  proiecciun,  as  alone  ran  justify  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  as  a measure  of  equal  protection,  of  equal 
legislation,  and  of  equal  taxation,  on  the  whole  people 

One  of  the  strongest  pro(»fs  that  a duty  equivalent  to  about 
20  per  cent,  is  high  enough  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  is  the 
practice  of  most  nations  in  not  exceeding  such  a rate  for  that 
purpose.  Thus,  the  tax  on  imported  corn,  at  Athens,  was 
limited  to  one  fifth,  or  exactly  20  per  cent ; and  the  early  tar 
iffs  ill  England,  for  revenue,  seldom,  if  ever,  exceeded  20.  and 
were  often  but  5 [lercent.  When  they  began  to  exceed  it.  (as 
they  have  done  in  more  modern  times,  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
taliation or  protection,  though  before  1787  no  highet  than  27 
per  cent.,  even  for  iliose  purposes,)  they  have  proved  to  be  so 
disadvantageous  for  revenu''.  as  to  leid  often  to  a much  lower 
duty,  when  imposed  for  revenue  alone,  as  is  the  case  on  co- 
lonial products.  Indeed,  the  conviction  has  become  so  strong 
there,  with  all  parties,  that  for  revenue  alone  20  per  cent,  is 
sufficiently  high,thatthe  plan  proposed  by  the  pr^sentminisiryis 
to  impose,  on  all  materials  for  manufactures,  a duty  notover  5 
per  cent.,  and,  in  many  instances,  lower,  or  free  Next,  on 
articles  partly  manufactured,  not  over  12  per  cent.;  and  on 
manufactures  themselves,  notover  20  percent.  In  cases  of 
imports  from  their  colonies,  there  is  to  be  a differential  duly 
often  more  moderate  than  this. 

Lord  John  Russell  (the  organ  ol  the  preceding  ministry)  en  ■ 
teriained  similar  views;  and  the  most  enlightened  there  seem 
now  to  concur  with  the  Lommittee  on  Imports,  ihat  ‘'ii  is  ob- 
vious that  high  protective  duties  check  importation,  and,  conse- 
quently, are  unproductive  to  the  revenue;  and  experience 
shows  that  the  profit  to  the  trader,  the  benefit  to  the  consumer, 
and  the  fiscal  interests  of  the  country,  are  all  sacrificed,  when 
h^avy  import.duiies  impede  the  interchange  of  commodities 
with  other  nations.” 

As  an  indication  of  the  present  feeling  on  this  subject,  allow 
me  to  read  a sentence,  which  came  by  The  very  last  packet: 

“The  intelligence  from ‘the  Continent  is  of  little  interest,  if 
we  except  the  publication  of  a royal  ordinance  in  France,  im- 
posing ail  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  all  linen  yarn  im- 
ported into  the  kingdom.  As  may  be  expected,  such  a revo/'w 
fi07ia?-y  measure  has  produced  great  stir  with  Enslish  inarm- 
facturers;  but  it  is  expected  the  French  Government  will  submit 
loan  amelioration.” 

Ill  truth,  the  average  duties  in  France  do  not,  for  some  time, 
appearto  have  exceeded  17  or  18  per  qent  loi  revenue;  which 
is  one  ground  of  the  surprise  at  20  per  cent,  on  linen  yarn,  and 
is  another  decisive  evidence  that  such  a rate  is  now  regarded 
there,  as  well  as  in  England,  sufficiently  high  for  all  fiscal  pur- 
poses. In  several  tjf  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  where  du- 
ties are  higher,  it  is  avowedly  (or  retaliation  or  protection.  It 
was  long  the  boast  and  dory  of  Hnl’and  and  Switzerland  that 
their  duties  were  only  12  and  15  per  cent.;  and,  probably,  for 
revenue  scarce,  an  instance  now  exists  in  the  latter  country 
of  their  being  as  high  as  20  per  cent. 

In  Cuba — that  most  prosperous  island  in  both  commerce  and 
agriculture,  and  whose  exports  and  imporis  per  head  of  her 
population  are  near  four  rimes  the  amount  of  ours,  and  three 
limes  the  amount  in  England — the  duties  are  often  less  than 20, 
and  seldom  exceed  25  per  cent. 

But  in  our  own  records  we  have  illustration,  equally  con- 


vincing, that  such  a standard  is  high  enough  for  all  fi.scal  pur- 
poses. During  the  Revolution,  and  till  the  new  Cunstitmion 
was  adopted,  Hamilton  says  (in  No.  35  of  the  Federalist)  that 
3 per  cent,  was  the  highest  rate.  Be  did  not  propose,  under 
the  new  Government,  to  go  beyond  9 in  ordinary  cases.  He 
ihoughtspiriis,  as  aluxury,  might  bear  a tax  of  one  shillincT 
per  gallon,  which  was  about  12  per  cent.;  and  if  it  diminished 
the  revenue,  bec.auseso  high,  as  was  apprehended,  the  gain  i.) 
the  public  morals,  by  discouraging  the  use  of  so  bad  a luxury, 
might  prove  an  equivalent. 

Accordingly,  when  the  Constitution  went  into  operation,  the 
first  tariff  did  not  rise  above  12^  per  cent,,  except  in  a single 
instance  approaching  nearly  15.  It  is  difficult,  after  this  lapse 
of  time,  in  cases  in  which  the  duties  were  specific,  to  reduce 
them,  with  exactness,  to  a true  ad  valorem  standard.  B'lt  no 
comparisons  can  be  made  which  are  of  any  utility,  either  in 
our  own  country,  at  different  periods,  or  between  our  ow’n  an  I 
foreign  nations,  without  being  at  the  labor  to  do  this  in  the 
most  important  articles. 

I have,  therefore,  attempted  it  myself  in  such  cases,  gen- 
erally, though  adopting  a few  from  one  of  the  Committee”  on 
Manufactures,  in  the  other  House;  and  having  made  the  official 
values,  on  which  the  duties  were  actually  asse.ssed,  the  basiscf 
my  computati(»ns,  rather  than  newspaper  price  currents,  or 
merchants’  books,  it  will  not  be  a matter  of  surprise  if  some 
difference  should  exist.  But  mine,  beside  being  in  this 
way  most  conformable  to  law,  will,  in  any  event,  answer  for 
the  general  purpose  of  comparative  examination. 

The  first  tariff  of  1739,  even  if  made  higher,  in  some  respects, 
for  protection,  (as  some  have  contended,  but  which  is  very 
questionable,)  placed  most  of  its  duties  as  low  as  5 and  10  per 
cent.  As  it  was  altered,  from  time  to  time,  till  the  war  of  1812, 
scarce  an  instance  can  he  found  where  it  ranged  above  20.  it 
remained,  in  most  particulars,  as  low  as  10  and  15  per  cent; 
and  where,  as  in  the  case  of  spirits  and  salt,  it  had  gone  higher, 
ihe  whole  duty  on  tlie  last  became  repealed  in  1807;  and,  on 
the  former,  the  object  was  rather  to  discountenance  a baneful 
luxury,  than  collect  greater  revenue. 

Here  is  a table  .for  comparison  of  the  whole  of  those, 
tariffs.  Passing  by  the  doubling  of  the  duties  during  the  war, 
it  is  true  that  the  next  tariffs  of  1816,  1824.  and  1828,  exceeded, 
in  many  cases,  the  rate  of  20  percent.;  but  all  of  ihe.«e  did  it 
avowedly  for  protection,  rather  than  revenue.  The  chairman 
not  only  admits  this  as  to  the  two  last,  but  argues  strongly  to 
prove  it.  In  the  ardent  pursuit  of  that  protection,  (urged  on 
Congress  almost  exclusively  by  and  for  one  class  of  the  com- 
munity,) the  oppression  became  so  great  to  some  other  classes 
and  sections,  and  the  benefits  of  such  high  duties  became  s > 
questionable,  even  for  protection,  that,  in  1833.  the  whole  systei.i 
was  abandoned,  and  the  duties  gradually  reduced,  so  as  by  law, 
where  not  free,  to  range,  by  the  present  year,  no  higher  than 
the  very  revenue  standard,  for  which  I am  now  contending. 

This  circumstance  furnishes  another  striking  argument  in 
support  of  a limitation  to  that  rare.  It  was  agreed  on  dolibe- 
raiely,  by  the  highest  representatives  of  all  our  great  interest-s. 
It  was  moulded  into  a lorm  to  remain,  in  that  particular,  per- 
petual, unless  in  some  great  exigency. 

It  was  to  operate  giadually,  so  as  not,  by  sudden  changes,  to 
derange  capifal  or  revenue.  It  was  a great  pacificator  of  sec- 
tional and  fraternal  troubles:  and  it  has  ever  since  been  called 
and  eulogized  as  a sacred  compr<»mise  of  former  difftculiies. 
Mr.  Clay  pledged  himself  originally  to  abide  by  it.  not  only 
while  above  20  per  cent. — as  then  most  beneficial  to  his  friends 
— hut  after  it  had  reached  20,  and  had  begun  to  benefit  most  of  his 
opponents.  This  ple«lge  he  renewed  at  Hanover  convt-houso, 
as  late  as  1840;  and  General  Harrison,  also,  in  his  Zanesville 
letter,  deliberately  avowed,  as  to  the  compromise,  that  he  never 
would  agree  “ fo  its  being  altered  or  repealed^'  The  com- 
promise, then  consecrates  this  rate  as  a general  guide.  But 
what  do  we  hear  now  1 Tliat  we  w’ere  obliged  to  go  down,  in 
conformity  to  the  compromise,  but  not  to  stay  down,  in  con  orm- 
ity  to  it, 

• If  there  was  any  glory — and  much  is  claimed— for  ma- 
king that  critical  adjustment,  can  there  be  any  in  breaking  it  “I 
Iftheie  was  any  propriety  in  reducing  the  rate  to  20  |»er  cent., 
is  there  not  as  much  in  keeping  itCherel  Iftliere  was  any 
sound  principle  in  the  arrangement,  as  well  as  in  the  contest, 
can  it  be  satisfied  with  the  child’s  play  of  running  gradually 
dowu  the  scale  to  20  per  cent.,  and  then  uinning  up  again,  at  a 
single  leap,  to  50,  60,  and  100  per  cent. I Whether,  in  a great 
exigency,  it  might  be  proper  to  go  above  20  percent.,  for  pur- 
poses of  revenue  alone,  rao  he  seiiled  when  that  exigency  ar- 
rives; ami  when  it  is  made  to  appear  that  more  revenue  can 
probably  be  collected  by  a higher  rate,  and  that  none  of  it  is 
asked  fer  proiection  or  in  consequence  of  having  given  the  lands 
away,  or  unnecessarily  swollen  our  expenses,  ilut,  to  attempt 
it  under  any  other  ciicumsiances,  is,  in  my  opinion,  most  unjue- 
tifi.ible. 

Again:  by  going  above  20  per  cent , in  the  manner  now  pro- 
posed, you  violate  another  compromise,  made  in  the  distribution 
act  last  September.  It  w-as  there  solemnly  stipulated,  tliat  if 
any  exigency  should  arise  to  require  a higher  rate  of  duty  than 
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20  per  cent.,  the  proceeds  of  the  lands  should  refurn  to  the  treas- 
ury, and  tlius  help  to  reduce  the  tariff  again  nearer  the  former 
standard.  One  provision  in  this  bill  goes  directly  to  the  viola- 
tion of  that  stipulation;  and  thus,  in  tliat  pariictilar,  itseems  to 
stand  out  to  the  world,  in  bold  relief,  as  utterly  faithless.  It  is 
at  war  with  the  professed  object  of  the  bill — which  is  to  raise, 
and  not  give  away,  revenue ; and  being,  virtually,  a new  distri- 
bution, in  new  terms,  and  under  new  circumstances,  ought  not 
to  remain  in,  and  thus  endanger  its  success,  but  be  legislated  on 
separately,  if  atall. 

Another  vital  consideration  for  adhering  to  a rate  of  duty,  on 
imports,  not  much  above  20  percent.,  is,  that  if  you  go  higher, 
w'heiher  horizontally  or  by  discrimination,  an  instant  tempt- 
;ition  is  held  out,  as  now,  to  give  away  oiherrevenue,  (like  the 
lands,)  and  resist  retrenchment  in  expenses,  as  well  as 
make  large  additions  to  tliem,  in  order  to  create  an  occasion  to 
1 aise  the  tariff'  higher;  and  thus  to  obtain,  directly  or  indirectly, 
move  protection.  It  is  therefore  esseniial.  wi'liaview  to  se- 
cure economy  in  husbanding  mean.-:,  as  well  as  in  reducing  ex- 
jjenses,  that  so  powerful  a motive  to  the  contrary  as  this  should 
liot  fora  moment  longer  be  allowed  to  exist. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  this  view,  a low  tariff  tends  to  pro 
(luce  economy — a high  one  extravagance.  A low  one  is,  like- 
wise, democratic— a high  one  anti  democratic.  And  the  very 
I'lighest  which  has  ever  occurred  before  in  tliis  country ,i;>was  im- 
posed in  182-3,  under  an  administration  the  mostanci-democracic 
which  has  before  existed  here  since  1798. 

The  bill,  by  going  for  such  high  rates,  is  wrong  in  another 
view;  and  that  one  which  has  great  influence  in  ail  countries, 
in  limning  the  tax  on  imports  for  mere  revenue,  to  someihing 
not  much  above  20  per  cent.  It  is,  ihat  a tax  of  this  rate,  on 
this  kind  of  persona)  property,  is  quite  the  fair  jiroportion  to 
be  paid  on  it  towards  the  public  burdens,  compared  with  the 
taxes  on  other  property.  Thus,  though  direct  taxes  might 
show  to  the  people  nioredisiincdy  the  extent  of  their  expenses, 
and  the  burdens  thereby  devolved  on  them;  yet,  in  the  present 
relations  between  the  States  and  the  General  Government,  1 
am  not  the  advocate  of  direct  taxes.  The  education,  habits, 
and  prejudices  of  our  peojtle,  are  more  fav.orable  to  a tariff  on 
h reign  imports,  to  support  the  General  Government,  whenever 
enough  can  fairly  be  raised  from  that  source.  The  propriety 
of  such  a course  is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  most  of  the 
fcrcate  taxes  are  direct;  and  that  the  burden-?  of  the  General 
Government  should,  therefore,  as  far  as  practicable,  without 
inequality  and  injustice,  be  flung  upon  different  sources  of 
revenue— such  as  a tariff.  Hence,  in  that  sense,  and  to  that  ex- 
tent, I am  a tariff  man.'"  lam  in  favor  ofsuch  a tariff  as 
was  agreed  on  in  the  compromise  act,  and  such  a tariff  as  pre- 
vailed from  ilie  adoption  of  the  Constitution  till  the  last  war 
v/ith  England. 

But  collecting  by  such  a tariff  all  wiiich  duties  of20  per  cunt, 
will  yield,  and  liusbanding  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands, 
if  more  revenue  should  be  still  needed,  to  meet  an  economical 
administration  of  the  Government,  (wliich  i do  not  believe  is 
the  case  now,)  I contend  that  impartiality  and  equal  justice 
among  the  different  classes  of  peofile,  and  kinds  of  pro|^erty  in 
society,  require  tliat  the  balance  should  be  obtained  from  some 
v.ther  source. 

To  illustrate  this  by  figures  : Suppose  a tax  of  20  per  cent, 
was  laid  on  ail  property  in  this  country  equally.  If  valuing 
that  property,  as  many  do,  at  $4,000,000,000,  it  would  amount 
to  an  aggregate  tax  of  $800,000,000.  But  the  whole  aggregate 
oftaxesnow  collected  in  money  in  the  United  Siat>  s,  including 
20  per  cent,  on  imports,  does  not  probably  exceed  $00,000,000 
This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  one-tenth  what  it  would  be,  if  all 
other  property  were  taxed  as  high  as  20  per  cent,  on  imports. 
Yet,  in  the  face  of  this,  you  propose  to  lay  still  more  on  im- 
ports, by  nearly  double.  Another  evidence  of  this  great  dis- 
proportion IS,  that  the  tax  on  imports  would  not  be  2 per  cent., 
1/  it  was  in  the  ratio  of  the  value  of  our  imivorts  to  tlie  value 
of  all  other  property. 

I am  aware  that  much  of  the  property  in  society  should  be 
taxed  according  to  its  income,  raiher  than  its  value;  but,  takins 
rhatguide,  theinequaliiy  with  which  imjioris  are  treated  would 
still  be  very  striking. 

Again:  it  was  computed  by  Ilamilion,  in  1787,  that  the  tax  on 
imports  should  equal  not  more  than  one-third  of  all  other  taxa- 
lion  in  the  United  Stales.  As  the  General  Government  might, 
therefore,  iir  case  of  war,  or  other  calamities,  require  more 
revenue  than  one-third,  and  more  than  a just  tax  on  imports 
would  yield,  he  argued  strenuouely  that  it  should  also  have 
.luthoriiy  to  tax  land,  and  impose  excises  oi  any  kind,  in 
order  to  procure  the  residue.  Yet  you,  by  this  bill,  pro- 
pose to  collect,  from  imports  alone,  half  tlie  whole  moneyed 
taxes  of  the.  country.  Tlie  gross  amount  is  to  be  near  two  dol- 
lars per  head,  on  an  average;  wlien  less  than  that  amount  is 
paid  in  most  of  the  States  in  money  on  all  other  property,  and 
including,  in  some,  a tax  on  polls  beside. 

Experience,  here  and  elsewhere,  has  evinced  strongly  the 
■ onectness  ofthese  views.  During  the  Revolution,  aniongthe 
highest  rates  of  duty  on  imports,  was  three  per  cent.;  and  the 
rest  of  the  taxes  were  imposed  on  other  propeny.  So  in  the 


first  ten  years  of  the  present  Government,  with  interest  on  a 
large  debt,  beside  current  expenses  to  be  paid,  not  over  20  per 
cent.,  on  an  average,  was  imposed  on  imports,  and  the  rest  col- 
lected in  various  ways  from  other  property.  .So  during  the 
late  war,  a large  portion  of  the  revenue  was  derived  from  otlier 
taxes  than  those  on  imports. 

France  aiiempts  to  raise  only  about  one-seventh  of  her  veve 
nue  from  customs.  England  finds  a deficiency,  alter  all  her  at- 
lemy'ts  to  collect  the  large  proportion  of  about  hall  her  revenue 
from  imports;  and  isir  Robert  Peel  at  last  admits  that  the  fur- 
ther amount  ought  to  he  procured,  in  justice  aiid  equality, 
from  other  sources.  He  says,  in  short,  “that' the  burden 
should  fall  on  the  property  of  the  country;  not  upon  those  wlio 
are  chiefly  occupied  in  its  productive  industry.”  This  dis- 
closes another  reason,  and  a potent  one,  why  a liigher  rate  of 
taxatiori  on  imports  than  20  percent,  is  unjust.  It  falls  almost 
exclusively  on  "those  who  are  chiefly  occupied  in  the  produc- 
tiveindustry  of  the  country."  Itisas  heavy  a burden  to  the 
laborer  and  farmer,  in  many  cases,  as  to  the  large  capitalist; 
as  the  former  consume  nearly  an  equal  quantity  with  the  last, 
of  many  articles  most  highly  taxed — sucii  as  salt,  susar,  mo- 
lasses, cottons,  woollens,  and  iron.  It  thus  operates  with  ai)  the 
inequality  and  injustice  of  a large  poll-tax,  and  is,  on  that  ac- 
count, equally  objectionable. 

But  another  strong  admonition  against  raising  duties  much 
above  20  per  cent.,  is,  that,  in  doing  so,  you  are  by  no  means 
sure  of  obtaining  much  more  revenue. 

I admit,  readily,  that  you  may  thus  obtain  more  protection, 
and  more  retaliation,  il  seeking  either  of  these;  but  if  seeking 
only  more  revenue,  (as  is  here  pretended,)  your  success  will  be 
at  least  questionable.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  certain  that,  by 
going  very  high,  you  will  deprive  the  people,  by  higher  prices, 
of  the  ability  to  enjoy  some  comforts  ana  necessaries  which  a 
more  moderate  tariff'  would  not  prevent;  or  w'ill  demoralize 
many  of  them,  by  thus  holding  out  additional  tempiaiions  to 
violate  the  laws  by  smuggling. 

The  first  rcaso'n  why  you  ure  not  likely  to  obtain  a much  larger 
aggregate  of  revenue  under  duties  much  above  this  rate,  is,  that 
when  so  high,  the  amount  is  of  sufficient  importance,  in  most 
cases, to  raise  the  price ofthe  article.  Hence  the  consumer,  hav- 
ing only  the  same  rneans  ns  before,  cannot  purchase  so  much  of 
it,  and  less  is  imported.  Tlie  next  reason  is,  that,  when  the  duty 
is  high,  and  sometimes  before  it  reaches  20  per  cent.,  the  tempt- 
ation (and,  indeed,  bounty)  for  smuggling  is  so  great,  that,  on 
this  account,  less  of  what  is  imported  pays  any  duty,  and  the 
revenue  is  thereby  lessened.  Thar  high  duties,  as  a general 
rule,  increase  the  price  of  the  article,  ahd  fall  chiefly  on  the 
consumer,  and  thus  diminish  both  consumption  and  -revenue, 
is  the  general  doctrine,  not  only  of  McCulloch  and  other  writeis 
abroad,  but  of  the  parliamentary  committee  on  imports,  as 
well  as  most  experienced  and  scientific  writers.  Speak- 
ing of and  protective  d^iUes^  they  say:  “These  impose 
on  the  consumer  a tax  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  duties  levied 
on  the  foreign  article,”  and  “check  importation,  and,  conse- 
quently, aie  unproductive  to  the  revenue”  Hamilton  main- 
tained a similar  notion.  But  I concede  that,  when  'the  duty  is 
prohibitory,  (which,  in  many  articles,  is  the  case  at  little  more 
than  20  per  cent.,)  the  price,  at  times,  is  regulated  by  the  com- 
petition at  home  among  the  manufacturers  oj'  similar  goods; 
and,  also,  that  in  a great  glutand  depression  of  the  market,  the 
holders  of  goods  are  occasionally  obliged  to  sell  under  first  cost. 
But  these  are  merely  exceptions  to  genera!  principles,  as  is  a 
fall  of  prices,  which  sometimes  takes  [)lacp,  after  a duty  is  im- 
posed, as  well  as  in  the  case  of  a free  article.  Tins  often  hap- 
pens from  some  improvement  in  the  manufadure,  or  some 
new  invention  of  labor-saving  machinery.  But  It  is  ridiculous 
to  pretend  that,  in  such  cases,  the  fall  is  in  consequence  of  the 
duty;  and,  as  one  has  gravely  calculated  in  he  other  House, 
sometimes  equals  "ffiy.  cr  a hundred.,  or  even  four  hundred 
per  cent."  These  last  must  be  raiher  Irish  falls.  Causes 
enough  for  all  the  reductiotis  in  price  which  occur  in  most  of  our 
impo'rts  will  be  found,  independentof  any  mystery  about  the 
duties,  when  we  call  to  mind  the  remarkable  fact,  that  the 
changeable  declared  real  value  of  British  exports  has,  since 
1819,  in  consequence  of  useful  improvements  and  inventions, 
as  well  as  a sounder  currency  and  more  general  peace,  grad- 
ually fallen  from  an  equality  wiili  the  permanent  (»fiicial 
value,  till  it  is  now  only  onediaif  of  that.  Again:  if  the  manu- 
facturer did  not  believe  that  the  article  rose  in  price  as  taxed 
higher,  why  do  they  wish  it  to  be  so  taxed?  So  doing  cannot 
aid  them,  unless  it  rai^e.s  the  price.  If,  fn  the  contrary,  the 
actual  operation  ol  a high  duty  be  to  lower  prices,  why  dto  not 
the  manufacturers  desire  the  duty  to  be  lessened  on  rival  fabrics 
from  abioad;  as  that,  on  their  reasoning,  would  increase  their 
prices? 

Why  is  it,  also,  that  the  duty  on  raw  materials- imported 
from  abr  ad  is  not  a.'ked  to  be  raised,  instead  of  removed;  and 
the  duty  to  be  increased,  rather  than  refunded,  on  railroad  iron, 
ifit  makes  the  price  lower?  So  tlirough  the  whole  system  of 
drawbacks,  and  likewise  of  smaller  differential  duties  in  favor 
ofcolonies.  This  point,  then,  being  established,  that  an  in- 
crease of  duty  generally  increases  the  price  of  the  article,  it 
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seems  to  follow,  inevitably,  that  so  much  of  it  cannot  be  imported 
and  consumed,  and  as  much  revenue  recei  ved  on  it,  as  if  the 
duty  were  less.  Yet  a Tiaiveie^  and  almost  simplicity,  seems  to 
have  been  exhibited  by  all  the  financiers  on  the  other  side, 
from  the  Secretary  downwards,  in  calculating  that  the  same 
amount  of  imports  is  likely  to  take  place,  and  be  entered  at  the 
custom-house,  when  the  duty  on  them  is,  in  various  instances, 
from  50  to  120  per  cent.,  and  in  all  at  least  36  per  cent,  on  an 
average,  as  if  no  duty  exceeded  20.  In  England  they  have  just 
experienced  a new  illustration  of  what  is  often  to  be  expected  on 
this  subject.  An  addition  of  5 per  cent,  was  made  on  certain 
customs  and  the  excise,  but  which,  in  fact,  yielded  enly  hall  of 
1 per  cent,  additional  revenue,  instead  of  5,  as  anticipated. 
More  may,  at  times,  be  obtained  by  duties  above  20  per  cent., 
where  the  present  duly  is  very  low,  and  the  article  taxed  highly 
is  a great  necessary,  and  no  substitute  can  be  procured,  and 
ample  means  exist  to  pay  for  it;  but,  otherwise,  the  attempt  is 
either  a financial  lottery,  or  a mere  bubble. 

Many  gentlemen  seem,  likewise,  to  have  overlooked  the 
probability  that  an  increased  duly  will,  in  such  distressed  times 
as  these,  operate  more  unfavorably  than  usual  against  large  im- 
ports. The  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  country  under  a 
contracted  currency,  and  revulsions  arising  from  that  and  im- 
mense speculations,  are  unprecedented,  ^he  Slate  taxes,  in 
many  cases,  are  also  higher  than  usual — itscredit  abroad  to  pro- 
cure goods  never  worse — its  new  bankrupt  law  so  sweeping  and 
ruinous  in  character,  as  to  weaken  much  ordinary  confidence  in 
business — and  the  prices  of  its  great  staple  exports,  which  fur- 
nish the  means  of  purchasing,  are  low,  from  the  absence  of 
wars,  and  the  abundance  of  productive  laborers  in  Europe,  as 
well  as  America.  No  new  State  or  corporate  loans  are  to  come 
home  in  goods;  and  the  duties  are  hereafter  to  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance, in  cash.  In  such  a condition  of  things,  it  would  be  rather 
sanguine  to  expect  as  large  imports,  even  on  low  duties.  But  if 
an  addition  is  made  of  near  20  per  cent,  more,  the  consumer 
must,  on  that  account  alone,  dispense  with  every  sixth  bushel  of 
salt,  or  sixth  pound  of  sugar  or  lea,  he  now  consumes.  The  en- 
tire duty  is  thus  lost  on  thesixih  bushel  or  pound  not  imported 
and  not  consumed;  and,  if  no  evasions  of  the  law  exist,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  got  no  more  gross  revenue,  and  has  lost  all  the  ex- 
tra expense  of  collecting  and  guanling  the  customs,  whm  high. 
But  wherever  a bushel  or  pound  of  any  article  is  smuggled  un- 
der the  high  duty,  which  would  not  have  been  under  a lower 
duty,  the  gross,  as  well  as  the  net  revenue,  is,  to  that  extent, 
lessened,  beside  all  the  immorality  thus  introduced.  All  ex- 
tremes naturally  react,  and  defeat  the  object  intended;  and  in 
nothing  is  this  more  conspicuous  than  in  high  taxation  on  im- 
ports. 

It  seems,  also,  to  have  been  forgotten  that,  as  our  manufac- 
tures have  become  improved,  a duty  less  high  is  more  prohibi 
tory  and  injurious  to  the  revenue;  and  that  many  articles  are 
now  made  here,  all  of  which  were  formerly  imported.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  obtained  an  immense  sum  from  customs 
since  1789— nearly  ^732,000,000,  according  to  the  chairman’s 
calculation;  and  he  would  seem  to  itifer  from  this,  that  we  can 
hereafter  obtain  from  that  source,  with  ease,  27  or  $28,000,000 
a year.  But  did  it  never  occur  to  him  to  divide  that  great  ag- 
gregate by  the  number  of  years  it  was  accumulating,  and  to  see 
thatit  has  been  yearly  only  $ 4,000.000.  or  about  half  what  he 
now  expectsl  In  times  like  these,  it  will  prove  no  easy  matter 
to  obtain  quite  thirteen  millions  annually  above  the  average 
heretofore. 

Smuggling  on  our  many  thousand  miles  of  frontier  seaboard 
and  inland — not  separated  from  all  other  nations  by  an  Atlantic 
ocean,  as  has  been  stated,  but  often  by  a mere  river  or  log 
fence — will  multiply  the  difficulties  in  realizing  an  increase  of 
revenue  under  such  high  duties.  It  does  not  answer  to  talk  of 
an  es*cape  from  such  consequences,  when  the  scenes  near  Cas- 
tine  and  the  Canadian  frontier,  before  and  during  the  late  war, 
are  recalled  to  memory;  and  when  we  know,  in  the  example  of 
other  nations,  that  even  royalty  has  indulged  freely  in  the  use 
of  .whiskey  ^'tohich  never  saw  the  face  of  a gauger” — and  la- 
dies of  the  court  have  ofien  deemed  it  fashionable  to  wear 
smuggled  gloves  and  laces.  In  fact,  more  than  half  the  silks 
now  exported  from  France  to  England  are  ascertained  to  get 
into  the  latter  kingdom  without  paying  the  duty— so  compara- 
tively low — of  only  30  per  cent.  The  custom-house  force  in 
France  amounts  to  several  thousands;  and  in  Spain  a constant 
warfare,  even  of  force,  under  her  high  duties,  is  obliged  to  be 
waged  against  the  brigand  violators  of  such  injudicious  laws. 

All  these  circumstances  combine  to  show  that  making  duties 
high,  when  seeking  revenue  alone,  is,  as  a general  rule,  inju- 
dicious and  suicidal.  This  position  is  strengthened  by  analogy 
in  the  fact,  that  often,  when  duties  are  high,  you  increase  the 
revenue  by  lowering  them.  Hence,  Lord  John  Russell  ob- 
serves: 

“But,  upon  a careful  view  of  our  commercial  imposts,  we 
came  to  the  ccnclusion  that,  by  removing  prohibitions,  and 
lessening  restrictions,  it  was  possible  to  replenish  the  treasury, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  to  the  working  classes  a greater 
command  of  the  necessaries  of  life  at  steady  and  moderate 
prices.” 


Without  detaining  the  Senate  by  specifying  numerous  suc- 
cessful experiments  of  this  kind,  1 would  recall  to  your  memo- 
ries that,  in  England,  about  half  a century  ago,  the  revenue 
was  increased  nearly  two  millions  and  a half  of  dollars,  by  re- 
ducing the  duty  on  spirits  nearly  filly  per  cent.  And,  by  a re- 
duction of  the  duty  on  collee  there  from  is.  6d.  per  lb.  to  only 
6d.,  the  aggregate  revenue  from  it  was  trebled.  A large  in- 
crease of  revenue  is  also  anticipated  there  from  a reduction  of 
the  duty  on  sugar;  and  one  has  actually  occurred  by  such  a 
course  in  Austria. 

The  effect  of  such  a reduction  here  to  increase  imports  and 
consumption,  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  an  official  document  of 
this  session,  now  before  me.  It  shows  that,  while  the  duty  on 
sugar  here  was  high,  from  1828  to  1834,  we  imported  and  con- 
sumed only  about  eighty-five  million  pounds  of  the  foreign 
product  more  than  we  did  in  the  same  number  of  years  pre- 
vious; but  when  the  duty  was  lower  and  falling,  during  the  last 
seven  years— from  1835  to  1841 — we  consumed”of  foreign  sugar 
nearly  the  vast  increase  of  four  hundred  and  filly  five  million 
pounds  more  than  from  1828  to  1834.  Yet  this  bill,  professedly 
for  revenue  alone,  proposes  gravely  to  return  to  a higher  rate  I 

What  more  fiagrant  folly  can  there  be  than  that  which  per- 
vades the  whole  system,  by  attempting  to  realize  the  largest  rev- 
enue from  imports  by  a series  of  duties  so  high  and  prohibitory 
Es  greatly  to  redtice  imports'?  It  can  be  equalled  only  by  that 
which,  when  embarrassed  for  more  revenue,  hastens  to  give 
away  a large  source  of  what  we  already  possess,  in  the  proceeds 
of  the  public  lands;  or  that  which  imposes  higher  taxes  and 
tolls  on  foreign  commerce,  and  yet  expects,  even  in  most  calam- 
itous times,  that  justasmucli  will  be  carried  and  recarried. 

Our  experience,  in  another  respect,  seems  very  strong 
against  the  likelihood  that  this  enormous  amount  of  twenty- 
seven  millions  is  very  certainly  to  be  collected  from  imports  by 
the  proposed  duties.  The  average  collections  yearly  since  1789, 
as  before  stated,  under  tariffs  at  times  very  high,  have  not  been 
much  beyond  half  this  twenty-seven  millions;  and  each  yearin 
the  table  before  me  separately  shows  that  it  was  only  on  two 
very  peculiar  rmd  extraordinary  occasions — of  two  years  each 
— that  the  amount  has  ever  equalled  twenty  five  millions.  One 
of  those  periods  was  in  1815  and  ’16 — after  the  privations  of  a 
three  years’  war,  and  augmented  also  by  speculations,  which 
were  felt  subsequently  in  sad  revulsions;  and  tlie  other  was  in 
1832and’33 — when  the  importations  were  swollen  by  bringing 
home  over  ten  millions  a year  of  State  loans,  principally  in  for- 
eign commodities  for  consumption. 

But  certain  delusions  can  never  be  cured  butby  experiments; 
and  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  we  shall  probably  be  obliged 
to  witness  that  it  is  only  the  burnt  child  that  dreads  the  fire. 

Dwelling  no  longer  on  these  considerations:  is  the  frame 
of  the  bill,  in  other  respects,  just  to  the  different  great  interest.^ 
in  society'?  Is  it  well  adapted  to  raise  revenue  merely,  and 
answer  the  purposes  of  honest  financial  taxation?  In  other 
words— if  my  views  are  erroneous,  and  20  per  cent,  be  too  low 
a limit  for  duties  on  imports,  and  no  compromise*  prevents  an 
increase,  and  more  revenue  must  be  had  from  some  source, 
and  is  likely  to  be  obtained  by  exceeding  that  limit:  has  the 
present  bill  gone  so  much  higher,  in  a form  which  is  best  suited 
to  add  to  the  revenue,  and  to  render  this  kind  of  taxation  equal? 
My  impression  is,  that  duties,  when  imposed  for  revenue  alone, 
should  in  general  be  graduated  on  a scale  nearly  horizontal. 
Such  has  often  been  the  usage.  Such  was  the  course  contem- 
plated by  the  great  compromise  in  1833;  and  such  is  the  ten- 
dency of  many  of  the  changes  now  going  on  in  Europe.  Ex- 
ceptions can  properly  be  marie  below  the  maximum  duty, 
when,  as  with  some  luxuries  easily  smuggled,  more  revenue 
could  probably  be  procured  on  a lower  rate;  while  some  others, 
not  so  easily  smuggled,  will  at  times  yield  more  revenue  on  a 
higher  rate.  But  the  test  of  every  exception  usually  is  the  in- 
crease of  duty  likely  to  accrue  by  it.  Beside  this,  a horizontal 
standard  holds  out  greater  security  for  equal  justice  in  the 
whole  taxes.  Articles  used  more  in  one  section  of  the  country 
than  in  others,  cannot,  by  that,  be  taxed  highest  from  preju- 
dices against  that  section;  nor  others,  used  most  by  one  class 
m society,  be  taxed  highest  from  prejudices  against  that  class. 
One  great  avenue  is  thus  closed  against  partiality  and  oppres- 
sion, and  another  against  undue  favor,  by  taxing  too  lightly 
the  most  powerful  regions,  occupations,  and  classes. 

As  our  Constitution  and  laws  are  founded  on  what  is  equa?^ 
or,  in  other  words,  horizontal,  respeciing  the  rights  and  privi- 
legesofall,  the  system  of  taxation  on  imports  should  corres- 
pond.- In  the  States,  such  is  the  principle  which,  with  slight 
exceptions,  pervades  the  taxation  of  lands,  furniture,  stock, 
&c.—chiefly  in  proportion  to  value,  and  the  rate  being  hori- 
zontal on  the  same  value.  One  of  the  great  solaces,  under  in- 
judicious legislation,  and  one  of  the  preventives  to  it,  is  the 
conviction  that,  in  a free  and  just  system,  it  must  l>ear  as  hard- 
ly on  those  who  make  the  laws,  as  on  others.  But,  in  the  case 
of  discriminating  duties,  to  accomplish  other  objects  than  reve 
nue,  this  conviction  is  destroyed.  Taxation  may  be  then,  and  of- 
ten is,  lightened  to  the  law-makers,  or  to  their  influential  con- 
stituents, and  made  more  burdensome  to  others.  It  is  this  which 
always  surrounds  a discriminating  duty  with  danger. 
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Again:  scrutinize  the  following  case  of  four  articles,  made, 
for  other  purposes  than  revenue,  to  pay  different  rates— one  30, 
one  50,  one  80,  and  one  100  per  cent.  Now,  if  the  quantity  of  im- 
ports, of  any  of  them,  be  not  affected  by  the  (liscrin)ination,  the 
amount  of  revenue  will,  to  be  sure,  be  the  same  as  if  a duty  of 
65  per  cent,  was  laid  on  each.  But  the  design  is  to  protect  the 
articles  taxed  highest;  and  hence  tlieir  price  will  rise  moat,  and 
thus  many  of  them  not  be  imported,  or  more  of  them  smug- 
gled. In  that  way  much  revenue  will  be  lost,  and  that  on  the 
very  articles  which,  to  all  appearance,  will  yield  the  most. 

In  the  next  place,  if  the  poor  consume  the  articles,  being 
necessaries,  on  which  80  or  100  per  cent,  is  imposed,  and  do 
it  as  much  or  more  than  the  rich,  then  the  tax  falls  on  them 
disproportionately  to  their  property  or  means.  If  the  two  ar- 
ticles paying  80  and  100  per  cent,  are  also  manufactured  here, 
the  poor  pay  thereby  an  increased  double  fax,  by  the  higher 
price  of  all  the  domestic  articles  they  use,  without  any  indemni- 
ty, such  as  the  rich  capitalist  obtains  who  owns  the  manufac- 
tory. A horizontal  tariff  is,  therefore,  less  open  to  favoiitism 
and  injustice,  and  more  in  symmetry  with  our  equal  system  of 
government.  But  this  bill,  instead  of  that,  discriminates,  in 
several  cases,  over  100,  and  in  many  over  30  per  cent.  A para- 
mount defect  in  the  general  structure  of  this  bill  is, therefore,  the 
great  and  unequal  .burden  v^hich  it  imposes  on  the  less  weal- 
thy classes. 

Suppose,  as  some  have,  that  the  average  tax  is  39  per  cent.; 
and  that  the  consumer,  in  consequence  of  the  duties  being  in 
cash,  has  to  pay  ten  more:  then,  in  all  cases,  the  burden  falling 
on  him  will  be  near  fifty  per  cent.  If  goods  are  imported  in 
foreign  vessels  not  entering  under  any  reciprocal  treaty,  (and 
some  of  the  present  party  in  power  propose  to  put  an  end  to  all 
such  treaties  and  arrangements,)  the  burden  will  equal  nearly 
60  per  cent.  But  considering  it  only  at  50,  how  oppressive 
must  it  be  to  make  the  laborer,  mechanic,  and  farmer  pay  as 
much  for  one  bushel  of  salt,  one  pound  of  sugar,  or  even  one 
yard  of  cotton  or  woollen  cloth,  as  he  would, without  any  duty, 
pay  for  two!  You  deprive  those  classes,  in  this  way,  of  half 
their  earnings,  when  expended  for  such  articles. 

This  is  clearly  too  high ; and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  dispro- 
portionate among  classes,  as  well  as  diffeient  kindsof  property. 
These  characteristics  are  what  made  the  poll-tax  so  oppres- 
sive, which  led  to  Wat  Tyler’s  rebellion.  Thus,  in  England, 
lately,  it  has  been  computed  that  a small  houseliolder  pays,  for 
himself  and  family,  nearly  half  his  earnings  in  taxes  of  some 
kind  or  other,  while  the  great  landlord  or  banker  pays  not  one 
tenth  of  his.  So  the  small  farmer  here,  and  especially  in  the 
Atlantic  States,  with  ten  in  his  family,  pays,  as  some  compute, 
overfifty  dollars  yearly, underatariffiike  this;  while  thegreat 
capitalist,  with  twenty  times  as  much  property  and  income, 
will  pay  little  or  nothing  more  under  it  than  he. 

This  is  another  practical  illustration  of  the  unequal  operation 
of  this  kind  of  taxation,  when  pushed,  for  any  cause,  too  high. 
How  wisely,  under  the  sufferings  in  the  poor  and  humble  in 
life,  which  fluw  from  heavy  taxes  on  them,  did  the  sagacious 
heroine,  Joan  of  Arc,  in  the  height  of  her  glory,  ask,  as  the 
greatest  favor  from  the  monarch  of  France  to  those  she  loved 
most,  that  the  people  of  her  native  village  might  thereafter  be 
exempt  from  taxation^  The  blessed  boon  was  granted,  and 
held  sacred  for  centuries;  while  all  now  asked  in  this  bill  for 
the  people,  or  any  part  of  them,  is  not  exemption  from  their 
due  share  of  taxes — not  exclusive  privileges;  but  merely  the 
sacred  right— the  inestimable,  lioly  right — of  being  exempt  from 
unequal  and  unjust  taxation. 

To  show  that  these  objections  to  the  character  and  frame  of 
the  bill  are  not  declamation,  nor  loose  generalities  for  political 
effect,  let  me  ask  your  attention  a few  moments  to  some  tabn'ar 
details. 

Thus,  the  first  statement  before  me  exhibits  the  different, 
rates  of  duty,  on  an  average,  under  all  our  previous  ta- 
riffs. From  this  it  appears  that  the  average  is  higher  by 
iihs  bill  than  by  any  «>thers,  except  that  of  1823;  and  that, 
the  burden  which  falison  the  consumer,  through  its  rate 
of  duty  and  cash  payments,  is  greater  than  ever  fell  on 
him  before,  since  the  Government  began.  In  this  way,  it 
quite  equals  46  to  49  per  cent.;  while  the  tariff  of  1828, 
(the  duty  being  the  only  burden,)  did  not  exceed  45  per 
cent.  Under  the  act  of  1824,  which  the  chairman  admits  was 
made  so  high  for  protection,  and  not  revenue,  the  average  was 
only  about  35  per  cent.;  and  under  that  of  1816,  not  quite  30. 
Of  the  different  tariffs  previous  to  the  war — made,  as  we  say.  for 
revenue  alone — the  average  of  that  from  1800  to  1808  was  only 
20  per  cent:;  and  of  those  from  1789  to  1792,  and  (lienee  to  1800, 
only  12^,  and  then  15,  and  then  20  per  cent.  So  that,  if  the  acts 
of  1824  and  1828  were  made  so  high,  and  in  so  discriminating 
a form,  not  for  revenue,  (as  more  revenue  was  not  then  v.^anted,) 
but  for  i»'rotectiori  alone  to  manufacturers,  who  did  want  it— 
who  loaded  your  tables  with  memorials  for  it — who  thundered 
at  your  doors  till  they  obtained  it, — then  is  tliis  bill,  in  its, form 
and  tendency,  a measure  for  protection.  For  it  is  exactly  like 
those  ill  its  discriminations,  like  them  in  its  effects,  and  (what- 
ever it  may  be  called,  to  varnish  over  the  real  object)  it  is  like 
them  in  substance.  Revenue,  to  be  sure,  is  now  wanted;  but 


this  bill  is  not  in  a form  to  give  most  revenue,  being  so  high  in 
the  average,  as  well  as  in  numerous  particulars,  as  to  prevent 
importations  so  large  as  with  lower  duties.  The  measure 
was  also  thrown  into  its  present  protective  form  by  a pro- 
tective Secretary — protective  Committees  on  Manufactures,  as 
well  as  Ways  and  Means — and  (as  in  1S28)  atihe  urgent  suppli- 
cations of  the  friends  of  high  protection  to  manufactures,  as 
well  as  of  the  manufacturers  themselves. 

On  this  subject  legislation  is  often  pushed  to  an  extreme— 
sometimes  from  self-interest  and  the  ability  among  manufac- 
turers to  combine  more  readily  than  lavmers,  and,  by  active 
importunity  to  influence  more  the  legislation  of  Congress.  The 
grasshoppers  under  the  tree  (says  Burke)  keep  up  much  more 
excitement  and  noise  than  the  oxen.  Sometimes,  too,  there  is, 
doubtless,  an  honest  belief  that  a tariff^  instead  of  being  (like  all 
other  taxes)  a burden,  is  a blessing.  That  is  one  of  the  notable 
discoveries  of  certain  modern  sages  among  us.  But  a tariff 
cannot  possibly  be  a general  blessing,  when  equally  burdening 
all;  but  very  possibly  a blessing  to’  the  manufacturers  alone, 
when  unequal,  and  they  reap  the  benefit  of  the  tax,  at  the  cost 
of  others.  With  them,  it  is  regarded,  therefore,  as  a sovereign 
remedy  for  all  political  bruises — a panacea  for  every  social 
derangement  in  the  body  politic. 

Particular  items,  as  strongly  as  the  origin,  resemblances,  and 
high  average  rate  of  duty,  indicate  the  protective,  rather  than 
the  financial  character  of  this  bill.  Here,  sir,  is  a list  of  sixteen 
prominent  articles,  whose  duty,  when  reduced  to  an  ad  valorem 
scale,  ranges  from  50  to  150  per  cent.;  and  here  is  another  list 
of  seven  articles,  six  of  which  are  above  25  per  cent.,  and  all 
above  20.  So  are  numerous  others  in  the  bill,  which  I have 
not  taken  tlie  trouble  to  compute  and  exhibit 

The  value  abroad,  with  the  charges,  are  by  lavf  the  basis  on 
which  duties  are  now  assessed. 

By  this  mode,  according  to  the  custom-house  books  for  1840, 
(and  prices,  generally,  are  still  lower  now,)  the  Secretary  him- 
self shows,  in  document209.  House  of  Uepre-entatiyes,  at  this 
session,  that  the  proposed  duty  on  one  kind  of  cordage  would 
yield  over  150  per  cent.,  and  on  black  pepper  an  equal  rate;  and 
so  downward,  after  due  allowance,  with  various  other  articles, 
as  set  out  in  the  table. 

Can  there  be  a pretence  that  any  of  these,  except  a few,  con- 
sidered by  some  asluxmies,  have  been  raised  so  high  for  reve- 
nue? when,  with  those  exceptions,  all  made  so  high  are  arti- 
cles of  which  there  are  rival  manufacturers  in  this  country; 
and  where  many  other  impoitant  articles,  of  which  no  rival 
manufactures  exist  here,  are  not  raised  high  7 

If  tho  high  duties  are  imposed  on  the  first  to  obtain  more  reve- 
nue on  them,  why  is  it  not  placed  on  the  others  for  the  same 
purpose?  The  only  honest  answer  must  be,  that  the  right  to 
discriminate  in  this  revenue  is  believed  to  exist,  and  that  it  is 
proper  to  exercise  it  in  such  an  unequal  manner  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  manufactures  concerned. 

If  the  bill  of  1828  did  that,  for  such  a’ put  pose,  as  has  been 
repeatedly  admitted,  this  twin  sister  does  it  in  various  respec^. 
if  that  had  its  minimums  solely  for  protection,  so  has  this. 
This,  too,  beside  being,  as  before  shown,  equally  high  in  its 
average  burdens,  is  equally  high  in  many  of  its  discriminations; 
and  higher  in  some,  such  as  cordage  and  cotton  bagging,  when 
we  advert  to  the  lower  price  of  the  articles  now— higher  in  car- 
peting and  coal  and  some  kinds  of  glass — in  blankets,  wares, 
cutlery  and  steel — higher  in  both  sugars  and  silks,  when  the 
diminished  value  is  regarded;  and  without  specifying  several 
more,  it  issevenanda  half  per  cent,  higher  in  the  large  (class 
of  non-enumerated  ariicles. 

If  it  be  lower  in  a few  instances,  it  is,  as  a general  rule,  either 
nominally  so,  the  specific  duty  being  less  on  the  article,  because 
the  latter  is  now  proportionably  less  in  value,  as  in  the  case  of 
molasses;  or  it  is  really  sO  in  articles  not  produced  here,  like  tea 
or  coffee;  and  hence  no  higher  duty  was  desired  by  (he  manu- 
facturers for  protection.  Thus,  whether  it  goes  higher  or  lower 
m reality,  it  is  still  carefully  so  with  a view  to  aid  manufactures 
in  all  the  material  clianges — making  some  immaterial  ones  as 
to  agriculture  and  commerce,  to  keep  up  appearances,  without 
much  beneficial  addition  thereby,  eitlier  to  their  protection  or 
the  real  income  of  the  treasury.  1 concede  that  the.  naked  polit- 
ical power  thus  to  discriminate  may  exist;  but  it  is  not  within 
the  spirit  of  the  Constiiu'ion  —not,  as  before  shown,  advantage- 
ous for  revenue  to  exercise  it  in  this  way;  nor  just  to  most  of 
the  consumers,  so  unequally  taxed  without  an  equivalent, 
like  the  manufactures;  nor  is  it  true  to  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the 
compromise,  nor  useful  even  to  sound  manufactures  them- 
selves, much  less  to  all  the  interests  of  society  combined.  Isay 
this  from  no  hostility  to  taxation  for  the  economical  support  of 
Government,  but  from  hostility  to  excessive  taxation— unneces- 
sary and  unequal  taxation.  Nor  am  I unfriendly  to  due  protec- 
tion to  manufactures,  or  any  other  useful  occupation;  but  un- 
friendly to  partial  protection— to  the  protection  which  favors 
one,  and  nejrlects  or  oppresses  ahother;  and,  as  in  this  case,  fa- 
vors manufactures, ’at  the  expense  and  ir.jury  of  agriculture 
and  commerce.  It  is  tio  extenuation  for  this  injustice  to  allege, 
as  is  often  done,  that  the  prosperity  of  one  class  in  society  re- 
J dounds  to  the  benefit  of  all;  because  that  never  happens  when 
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one  class  is  made  prosperous  by  the  undue  taxation  or  plunder 
or  other  classes.  No  taxation,  unless  unequal,  can  ever  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  any  of  the  tax-payers; 
and  it  it  becomes  so  then,  it  is  advantageous  only  to  those  di- 
rectly burdened  least,  and  indirectly  remunerated  most.  Who 
can  believe  that,  if  this  last  was  not  the  consequence  to  the  man- 
ufacturers from  a tariff  like  this,  it  would  be  invoked,  even  by 
them,  as  a blessing,  and  not,  rather,  be  deprecated  by  all  as  an 
evil,  and  prevented,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  consistent  \vith  the 
support  of  public  credit,  and  the  ordinary  operations  of  Govern- 
ment? But  for  this  inequality,  would  not  others,  as  much  as 
they,  desire  it  to  pass?  Are  they  not  as  patriotic,  to  grant  suit- 
able revenues,  and  as  intelligent  concerning  what  promotes  their 
own  interests,  as  are  the  manufacturers?  Nor  can  there  be  any- 
thing in  the  pretence  that  the  farmer  and  merchant  are,  in  this 
bill,  assisted  by  direct  protection  to  half  the  extent  of  ihe  manu- 
facturers.  If,  by  some  mysterious  process,  it  confers  equal 
benefit  on  them  by  indirect  prottction,  why  not  reverse  the 
rule,  and  give  to  them — the  most  numerous— the  largest  direct 
protection,  and  to  manufacturers  the  indirect,  so  much  eulo- 
gized? But,  so  far  from  this,  every  class  is  sagacious  enough 
to  know,  like  the  Scotchman  as  to  his  red  herring,  that  if  there 
is  to  be  direct  proieciion  at  all,  he  had  better  get  it  than  his 
neighbor.  If,  as  some  pretend,  the  former  protective  tai  ids,  as 
well  as  ttiis,  bestow  direct  protection  on  all,  like  the  promises 
of  Tittlebat  Titmouse  to  do  everything  for  everybody,  I would 
respectfully  ask  what  benefit  that  kind  of  a tariff  could  have 
been  to  any  of  them,  except  to  cause  a loss  of  the  whole  expense 
of  administering  i^?  If  A,  the  manufacturer,  is  protected  by  a 
tax  of  five  dollars  on  B,  the  farmer,  and  another  five  on  C,  the 
merchant,  and  B is  also  protected  by  a tax  of  five  on  A,  and 
another  five  on  C,  and  C by  a tax  of  five  on  B,  and  another  five 
on  A,  will  genilemen  inform  me  how  much  more  prosperous 
and  wealthy  either  of  them  has  become  by  the  transaction?  The 
farmer,  in  particular,  has  not  considered  himself  well  used  in 
this  system  of  ptoiection  heretofore.  Allow  me  to  read  on  this 
a few  resolutions,  said  to  have  passed  at  a meeting  of  that 
class  of  persons  in  Massachusetts;  and  though  they  are  not  a 
discontented,  annoying,  petitioning  race,  they  sometimes  re- 
solve very  firmly,  and  execute  quite  as  sternly  at  the  ballot- 
boxes: 

“Whereas  the  general  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  United 
Stales  must  ever  be  intimately  connected  with  the  condition  of 
our  agriculture:  and  whereas  three-fourths  of  our  whole  rapid- 
ly increasing  population  must  and  ever  will  depend  on  the 
products  and  profits  of  the  farmer  for  the  supply  of  their  phys- 
ical wants,  and  the  means  of  moral,  religious,  and  intellectual 
improvement: 

“And  whereas  Congress  has  given  bounties  on  the  fisheries, 
to  make  them  a nursery  of  seamen,  and  has  given  none  on 
agriculture,  which  is  the  best  nursery  of  freemen;  has  appro- 
priated millions  annually  to  protect  commerce,  and  has  given 
nothing  to  encourage  agriculture— the  basis  of  commerce;  has 
protected  manufactures  with  a heavy  tariff,  and  left  agricul- 
ture, which  consumes  their  fabrics,  to  protect  herself: 

“i2eso^i/*ed,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  General  Government 
not  to  extend  protection  and  encouragement  to  manufactures 
and  commerce,  unless  she  adopts  a like  policy  towards  the 
great  agricultural  interests  of  the  country. 

‘‘'•Resolved^  Tliat  the  protective  system,  as  at  present  estab- 
lished^ is  manifestly  unjust  to  the  agriculturists  of  the  coun 
try;  imposing  upon  them  three-fourths  of  the  tariff  duties,  as 
consumers,  without  affording  them  any  adequate  consideration 
for  the  payment  of  th'-ir  tariff  taxes. 

^'•Resolved,  Thai  if  the  manufacturer  is  to  receive  a protec- 
tive duty,  so  should  also  the  American  seed-grower,  who,  in 
consequence  of  the  imporiation  of  foreign  seeds  into  the  United 
States  isobligi  d to  abandon  this  piofitable  branch  of  industry.' 

'^Resolved,  That  the  business  of  wool-growing  has  become 
unprofitable,  and  cannot  safely  be  followed  by  our  farmers  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  present  tariff,  which  admits  all  kinds 
of  wool  ofiess  value  than  eight  cents  per  pound,  at  the  place 
from  whence  it  is  imported,  duiy  free,  of  such  qualities  as  come 
in  direct  competition  with  our  wool  of  coarser  quality;  there- 
fore. 

'^Resolved,  That  it  will  be  the  imperative  duty  of  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  to  protest  against  a tariff  to  protect  the  manufar. 
turers,  if  nothing  more  be  done  to  protect  this  important  busi- 
ness from  foreign  competition. 

^^Resolopd,  That  the  present  tariff  is  partial  and  unequal  to 
farmers,  wherein  it  provides  tliat  the  duties  on  railroad  iron 
shall  be  refunded  when  the  rails  are  actually  laid,  and  does  not 
provide  that  the  duties  on  the  scythe  and  the  sickle  shall  be  re- 
funded to  the  farmer  when  he  shall  have  applied  them  to  the 
grain. 

“And  whereas  larse  quantities  of  potatoes,  grain,  butter, 
chee.se,  pork,  wool,  hides,  and  other  articles,  are  annually  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries  into  the  United  States;  therefore, 

'•'•Resolved^  That  it  is  not  the  interest  or  the  duty  of  the 
farmers  to  submit  to  be  taxed,  to  build  up  commerce  and  man- 
ufactures, unless  they  also  can  be  protected  in  the  full  enjoy* 


mentofthe  home  market  for  all  our  great  agricultural  sta- 
ples.” 

But,  it  may  be  replied  that  the  present  bill  remedies  some  of 
those  complaints,  by  raising  duties  higher,  to  protect  a few  of 
those  articles  of  agric-ultural  origin.  In  doing  that,  however, 
mere  appearances  seem  to  have  been  consulted;  because,  in 
reality,  the  farmer  is  placed  in  a much  worse  condition  by  the 
whole  bill,  than  he  would  be  without  it,  under  the  existing  laws. 
Thus,  the  duty  on  eight  agricultural  products  from  abroad  has 
been  raised  by  the  report  of  the  committee  in  the  other  House, 
over  the  Secretary’s  bill,  a few  cents  per  pound,  barrel,  ov 
bushel;  as  on  butter,  cheese,  Indian  corn,  flour,  lard,  meal,  po- 
tatoes, and  wool.  This  looks  on  its  face  very  kind,  as  well  as 
protective.  But  none  of  those  articles,  except  wool  and  cheese, 
are  imported  to  any  great  extent,  or  are  likely  to  be  dangerous 
rivals  to  our  domestic  products  of  the  same  name;  and  the  du- 
ties, old  and  new,  on  the  whole  of  these,  would  probably  be 
less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars  a year.  But,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, the  duty  on  salt,  which  farmers  are  obliged  to  consume 
in  the  largest  proportion,  has,  by  this  bill,  been  increased  from 
its  present  rate  of  20  per  cent.,  to  quite  80  per  cent,  per  bushel. 
There  has  thus  been  added  to  the  price  of  what  the  farming  in- 
terest consume  of  that  article,  near  half  a million  of  dollars. 
Vast  kindness— to  bestow  fifty  thousand  dollars  with  one  hand, 
and  take  back  with  the  other  ten  times  the  amount!  Admirable 
protection — to  relieve  them  by  higher  protection,  equal  to  about 
fifty  thousand  dollars  of  new  duties,  but  at  the  same  moment 
to  burden  them  by  new  ones,  on  <>ne  article  alone,  near  five 
hundred  thousand  ! But  the  seci et  in  respect  to  this  last  article 
is,  that  the  increase  benefits  the  manufacturers  of  it.  For  the 
same  reason,  an  increase  was  proposed  on  several  other  manu- 
factured articles,  and  one  raw  material  lowered,  to  aid  the  soap- 
makers,  though  produced  by  the  farmer  here.  I concede, 
however,  that  this  bill,  after  a severe  struggle,  has  been  made 
to  impose  a duty  on  hides,  which  is  favorable  to  agriculture. 
But  it  is  very  small,  and  Is  rieutralized— indeed,  exceeded  ten 
times  over — by  the  increased  tax  on  iron,  cordage,  cottons,  linens, 
glass,  and  various  other  articles  of  extensive  consumption 
among  farmers,  independent  of  salt.  Indeed,  the  very  tax  im- 
posed on  hides,  professedly  for  their  benefit,  is  another  excuse 
for  a high  tax  on  leather  and  shoes,  which  farmers  consume  so 
largely;  and  the  duty  on  wool  raised  some,  prot^essedly  to  aid 
them,  is  also  counteracted  by  a higher  duty  on  several  kinds  of 
• woollens  and  worsteds.  This  is  a specimen  of  the  ridiculous 
round  which  such  a forced,  unnatural,  hot  bed  system,  is 
obliged  to  run;  and  if  a single  raw  material  from  atiriculture, 
entering  into  our  manufactures,  is  visited  wiih  a higher  duty, 
avowedly  to  protect  the  farmer,  you  proceed  at  once  to  pick  his 
pocket  again  of  more  than  the  amount,  by  raising  some  duty 
still  more  on  a manufacture  he  uses,  and  sometimes  on  the 
very  manufacture  made  from  his  raw  material.  By  the  vi- 
ciousness of  such  a system,  the  English  have  discovered  that 
the  manufacturer  was  so  escapina  his  fair  share  of  taxation  on 
imports,  that  Parliament  was  obliged,  in  order  to  render  the 
whole  burden  of  taxation  more  equal,  to  impose  an  excise  duty 
on  several  articles  of  domestic  manufacture.  From  like  cir- 
cumstances, if  we  pass  this  bill  unamended,  there  will  be  so 
many  duties  nearly  prohibitory  for  the  benefitof  the  ma*nufac- 
turer;  and  the  rest  of  the  tariff,  on  which  the  duties  are  paid, 
will  fall  so  much  more  heavily  on  other  clas.^es,  that  the  defi- 
cient revenue  will  continue,  if  our  expenses  are  not  reduced, 
and  the  lands  recalled,  awd  will  have  to  be  made  up  probably 
from  other  sources,  reaching  more  equally  the  manufacturei. 

In  that  event,  as  the  revenue  will  have  been  injured  for  the 
benefit  of  the  manufacturer,  what  more  suitable  mode  of  obtain- 
ing the  deficiency,  than  one  which  will  fall  on  him  in  a more 
equal  proportion,  and  thus  tend  to  equalize  nearer  the  benefits 
and  burdens  of  all  classes?  The  English  corn  laws,  so  much  rail- 
ed at,  were,  in  one  view, at  home,  a mode  of  making  the  manufac- 
turer pay  something  to  the  farmer  for  the  high  protective  duties 
he  had  obtained  on  some  of  his  own  products;  and  for  the  bur- 
dens, flung  chiefly  on  the  agricultural  interest,  to  maintain  the 
siarving  paupers  among  maliufacturers,  when  deprived  of  em- 
ployment by  some  of  those  revuisions^o  common  to  ihat  branch 
of  business.  Indeed,  the  far  reaching  sagacity  of  Hamilton  saw 
that,  even  inordinary  cases,  the  manufacturing  States  would 
consume  less  of  foreign  imports,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers 
and  wealth,  than  the  agricultural  Stales;  and  hence  he  urged  it 
as  an  argument  why  the  General  Government  should  have  the 
power,  when  taxes  became  high,  to  impose  part  of  them  on 
other  property,  in  order  to  make  the  manufacturing  sections 
bear,  as  they  ought,  a more  equal  proportion  of  the  public  bur- 
dens.— {Fed..  No.  35.) 

Do  not  gentlemen  see,  also,  that,  in  respect  to  revenue  on  im- 
ports, this  system  soon  kills  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg? 
If  manufactures  are.  Increased  by  it  sufficient  to  supply  ihehome 
market,  so  .that  fewer  articles  are  imported — and  if  most  of  the 
free  articles  are,  also,  raw  materials  for  manufacture,  and  yield 
no  revenue — it  follows,  inevitably,  that  much  nf  the  income 
heretofore  derivetl  from  imports  must  gradually'disappear;  and, 
as  a fiscal  sysiem  of  taxation,  it  will,  in  time,  prove  o.felode  se 
. — destroying  itself.  Then,  fur  most  of  our  rtveiiue,  would  remaia 
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only  the  expensive,  unpopular,  and  deprecated  alternatives  of 
excise  and  direct  taxes. 

There  is  another  illustration,  somewhat  striking,  of  the  par- 
tial operation  of  the  general  structure  of  this  bill  upon  agricul- 
ture. The  highest  duty,  in  a list  of  sixteen  articles,  is  on  cord- 
age, untarred;  and  another  of  80  per  cent.,  on  cordage  tarred. 
These  are  articles  used  extensively,  not  only  in  navigation,  but 
on  every  farm,  and  m almost  every  log-cabin.  Ihenext  is 
coarse  cottons,  from  25  to  the  monstrous  rate  of  140  per  cent.— 
wanted  for  clothing  and  bedding  whenever  a ship  sails,  a fort  is 
manned,  a plough  driven,  a cow  milked,  ora  laborer  sleeps. 
In  this  manner,  the  whole  list  might  be  run  through,  and  all 
above  50  per  cent,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  and  all, 
but  a like  number,  between  50 and  35  per  cenL,  would  be  found 
among  the  leading  necessaries  of  life— including,  besides  what 
have  been  named,  several  species  of  iron,  woollens,  salt,  sugar, 
coal,  wares,  molasses,  paper,  linens,  &c  How  wretchedly 
must  the  discrimina'.ing  policy  be  exercised,  when,  in  a repub- 
lic, the  numerous  masses  are  taxed,  on  their  greatest  necessa- 
ries, from  60  to  140  per  cent.;  while  wines,  (he  luxury  of  the 
few  and  affluen  , pay  only  about  50  per  cent. — foreign  delica- 
cies in  fruits  about  tliesame— and  silks,  generally,  but  30  or 40 
percent.  What  deserves  lurther  notice  is,  also,  the  tact,  that 
among  the  articles  which,  in  England,  pay  only  the  more  mod- 
erate duty  of  20  per  cent.,  are  the  universal  necessaries  of  iron 
and  cotton— while  here  ihey  are  manufactures  oft  ibacco.  In 
the  free  list  here  are,  also,  ^ gold  epaulettes, and  the  poison- 
ous tima*  rowfca;  while  there  it  is  salt — the  healthy  inmate  of 
every  dwelling,  from  the  hut  to  the  palace,  but  much  the  most 
extensively  consumed  in  agriculture. 

Again:  of  the  nine  or  ten  articles  in  another  table  before  me, 
which  in  England  have  heretofore  yielded  twenty  out  of  twen- 
ty-two parts  of  all  her  gross  revenue  from  imports,  one  of  them 
is  grain;  and,  without  commending  the  policy  of  (he  corn-laws 
generally,  it  has  been  much  protected,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, in  favor  of  her  agriculture  at  home.  Three  of  the 
other  eight  are  protected  in  the  same  way  for  the  agriculture 
of  her  colonies;  while,  among  our  ten  highest,  not  one  is  an 
agricultural  article;  and  thus  not  one  of  them  is  protected, 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  And  in  the  eight  next,  there  is 
but  one;  and  that  is  now  protected,  lor  the  first  time,  only  by  a 
very  low  rate  of  duty. 

Sugar  is  in  some  respects  an  exception  in  both  countries,  as 
the  cane  from  which  it  is  made  is  grown  by  agriculture;  but  any 
benefit  from  that  is  almost  exclusively  confined  here  to  one  of 
the  small  States,  out  of  the  whole  twenty-six;  and  where  the 
growingof  cotton,  instead  of  it,  would  prove  quite  as  profitable. 
I pass  by  further  comparisons  which  occur  to  me,  connected 
with  the  lower  differential  duties  England  imposes  on  articles 
from  her  colonies;  and  from  which,  on  those  lower  duties,  come 
most  of  the  imi.orts  which  yield  the  greatest  revenue.  I pass 
by  the  strong  contrast  between  her  whole  impost  system  and 
ours,  in  the  fact,  that,  deducting  luxuries,  the  necessaries  of  life 
imported  there,  do  not,  on  an  average,  now  pay  over  25  per  cent.; 
while  here  they  exceed  that  near  10  per  cent,  and  thus  fall 
mo.st  heavily  on  the  laboring  classes.  Bad,  then,  as  has  been 
the  Englisli  system  in  some  respects,  this  one  concerning  im- 
ports is  worse,  and  especially  towards  the  agricultural  interest. 

How  can  we  consistently  pass  such  measures  as. this,  and 
continue  to  rail  at  Enaland  for  her  corn-laws,  when  now  her 
duties  on  grain  are  lower  than  half  of  those  in  the  present  bill? 
Nor  will  it  become  us  to  complain  longer  that  she  excludes 
our  grain  by  high  imports,  when  she  takes  three-fourths  direct- 
ly, or  indirectly  through  her  colonies,  of  all  we  export.  Nor  to 
talkof  retaliatory  duties,  when  ours  now  on  her  cotton,  iron, 
woollens,  and  crockqry  ware,  are  nearly  double  as  high  as  hers 
on  our  grain;  and  when,  i!  she  oppresses  the  great  mass  of  her 
population,  and  drives  many  into  insurrection  byher  corn- 
laxes,  weo|>press  ours  much  more  by  taxes  on  all  v/hich  is 
used  to  protect  from  nakedness  and  cold,  as  well  as  all  which 
enables  our  people,  in  the  use  of  iron  and  cordage,  to  till' the 
earth  for  bread,  or  navigate  the  ocean  for  gain.  So,  more  than 
half  of  these  nine  leading  articles  in  England,  which  yield 
mostofherr  'venue-^such'asspirits,  wines,  tobacco,  fruits, &c. — 
are  manifestly  luxuries.  There  the  great  mass  of  the  rev- 
enue is  collected  from  the  rich,  who  can  afford  to  use  luxuries, 
however  highly  taxed.  But  here,  our  nine  or  ten  articles,  which 
are  expected  to  yield  most  revenue  by  this  bill,  and  which  will 
yield  near  twenty  parts  out  of  twenty-seven,  if  it  succeeds  as 
its  friends  expect,  are  all  necessaries,  and  even  agricultural 
necessaries,  except  two— spirits  and  silks.  What  a contrast! 
There,  not  half  the  articles  yielding  most  are.  necessaries. 
Here,  eight  tenths  of  them!  There,  only  what  goes  into  the 
mouth  is  taxed  high.  Here,  what  gr.es  upon  the  back,  as  well  as 
into  the  mouth.  Has  this  been  done  to  get  more  revenue  here, 
when  England  is  so  much  deeper  in  debt,  and  ought  to  be  so 
much  more  taxed? 

Can  neither  the  back  nor  the  mouth  be  allowed  to  escape 
here,  where  the  people  at  large  are  pretended  to  be  so  much 
less  burdened,  and  to  have  so  much  more  weight  in  public  af- 
fairs? No,  sir.  The  difference  is,  tliat  here,  our  only  privi- 
leged class  supply  clothing  for  the  masses;  while  there,  one  of 


their  privileged  classes  supplies  food.  Hence,  the  farmer 
is  here  heavily  taxed ; an>4  hence,  under  the  pretence  of 
revenue,  the  people  at  large  are  to  be  made  tributary 
CO  the  manufacturers,  and  to  he  ground  down  to  the  earth  with 
high  duties  on  the  greatest  necessaries,  to  help  build  up  that 
privileged  class. 

Some  talk,  even,  as  if  there  was  a sacredness,  or  divine 
right,  connected  with  them;  and  all  legislation  was  to  be  shaped 
for  their  protection  alone ! If  you  question  their  exclusive 
pretensions  over  agriculture  and  commerce,  th  • reproach  is, 
you  are  hostile  to  American  labor.  Is  no  labor  American  but 
tlieirs?  If  you  oppose  high  discriminations  for  them,  and  them 
alone,  you  are  vilified  as  an  enemy  to  domestic  industry.  Is 
there  no  domestic  industry  in  the  plough,  and  scythe,  and  ship, 
as  well  as  in  aspinning  jenny,  or  loom? 

If  you  favor  a laiiff  for  revenue,  and  not  protection  to 
a single  class,  it  islmpiued  to  you  thatyour  wish  springs  from 
opposition  to  the  American  system — as  if  the  true  American 
system  was  not  thut  of  equal  rights  and  equal  taxation  ; or, 
should  you  be  so  impartial  as  not  to  like  a home  league  for 
manufactures  alone,  you  are  denounced  for  want  of  patriot- 
ism—as  if  there  were  not  home  crops,  home  herds  of  cattle,  and 
home  fiocks  of  sheep  to  be  encouraged,  as  much  as  the  manu- 
factureof  soda-ash,  <»r  vermicelli,  or  pins.  The  agricultural 
interests  are  in  this  way  misled  or  neglected.  It  may  be  im- 
designcdly,  yet  still  it  is  done. 

If  those  behind  the  curtain  were,  by  this  bill,  seeking  reve- 
nue alone,  and  did  not  intend  to  blind  the  farmers  about  protec- 
tion, by  raising  the  duty  on  such  articles  as  butter,  wheat,  fiour, 
and  lard,  why  did  they'select  that  which  has  so  little  competi- 
tion from  abroad,  and  at  the  same  moment  yields  so  little  rev- 
enue? Thefact  could  hardly  be  credited,  if  not  in  the  official 
document  before  me,  that  the  revenue  from  butter,  by  this 
change,  held  out  as  merely  financial,  would  be  increa.^^ed  only 
^400;  that  from  wheat  flour,  only  S83;  and  that  from  lard — in 
the  distressing  wants  of  the  treasury  for  near  twenty-seven  mil- 
lions—not  quite  the  great  fiscal  aggregate  of  ninety -eight  cents! 
This,  as  financiering,  must  astonish  Europe ! Why  not  be  open, 
manly,  straightforward? 

Where  are  the  draw  backs, ’too,  for  the  aid  of  farmers?  None 
on  their  salt  consumed,  or  their  iron;  while  on  the  first  you  al- 
low a drawback  to  the  fisheries,  and  on  the  last  to  the  proprie- 
tors of  railroads. 

What  drawback  is  allowed  on  the  molasses  consumed  in 
raising  and  shipping  their  surplus  crops — the  fruit  of  their 
labor  and  capi(al?—or  on  their  cotton-bagging,  or  their  sugar? 
But  large  drawbacks  are  granted  to  the  manuiaciurtrs  of  spirit 
from  molasses,  and  ol  refined  sugar,  when  shipped  abroad,  as 
tbe  fruit  of  manufacturing  labor  and  capital. 

Another  characteristic  of  thedeiailsof  the  bill,  exceedingly 
unjust  and  unequal  to  the  agricultuial  and  other  laboring 
classes,  is,  that,  by  the  rale  of  duty,  when  specific,  whatever 
may  be  its  superiority  in  some  cases  over  an  ad  valorem  rate 
for  securing  revenue,  it  is  so  used  here  as  to  make  the  secondary 
quality  and  value  of  any  article  of  the  same  name,  and  which, 
of  course,  is  most  used  oy  the  least  wealthy , pay  as  high  aduty 
nominally,  and  a much  higher  one  really,  on  its  value,  than  is 
paid  on  the  more  fashionable  and  costly  fabric  used  by  the 
rich.  Without  fatiguing  the  Senate  by  many  details  on  this, 
take  the  articles  only  of  shoes  and  flannels.  The  silk  shoe 
worn  in  the  ball-room  or  soiree,  pays  no  higher  doty  than  the 
cowhideshoe  worn  by  (he  sailor,  laborer,  or  ploughman.  So 
the  coarse  flannel  used  by  the  industrious  classes,  is  not  only 
very  highly  taxed,  but  has  to  pay  just  as  much  duty  per  yard 
as  the  finest  fabric  used  by  the  wealthiest. 

Where,  also,  is  the  yVee  list  of  articles  to  aid  agriculture? 
For  protection  is  afforded  by  letting  the  articles  used  by  par- 
ticular classes  come  in  free,  as  effectually  as  by  taxing  rival 
articles  hiffh. 

The  whole  free  list  for  the  manufacturers  w'ould  fill  almost 
a page;  such  as  models  of  machinery,  berries,  nuts  and  vegeta- 
bles used  for  dying;  all  dye-woods;  old  metals  in  brass,  copper, 
pewter,  &c.,  to  he  manufactured;  crude  brimstone,  gums,  mad- 
der, India  rubber,  kelp,  barilla,  wood,  palm-leaf  and  oil,  reeds, 
&c  ; while  the  free  list  to  aid  farmers  consists  only  of  “ani- 
mals for  breed”  and  “plaster  of  Paris.” 

To  pursue  this  course,  when  agriculture  and  commerce 
have  such  superior  claims  to  extraordinaiy  protection, 
if  granted  at  all  to  any  class,  is  more  especially  unjust  and 
suicidal  to  the  best  interests  of  the  wholecommunity. 

Why,  sir,  the  value  of  property  of  all  kinds  in  this  country 
is  estimated  at  four  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  Of  fhis,  at 
least  three  thousand  millions  (or  three-fourths  of  the  whole) 
belong  to  agriculture;  and  is  that  three-fourtlis  to  be  neglected, 
for  only  a small  pittance  in  manufactures  mixed  up  with  the 
other  one-fourth?  All  the  capital  in  the  latter  employment  ap- 
pears, by  the  last  census,  to  be  only  two  hundred  and  s'xiy- 
seven  millions  and  a fraction;  while  the  capital  in  commerce 
and  navigation,  alone,  exceeds  it  more  than  a hundred  millions; 
and  that  in  agriculture  exceeds  it  over  two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred millions. 

Generalities  can  hardly  impress  us  strongly  enough  with  the 
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great  magnitude  of  the  interests  in  agriculture,  compared  with 
those  engaged  in  manufactures. 

Here  is  a table,  sir,  compiled  from  the  last  census,  as-cor- 
rected. Fair  computations  of  prices  on  it  show  that  the  crop, 
in  one  year,  of  only  eight  agricultural  products,  exceeds  in 
value,  by  a hundred  per  cent.,  the  whole  capital  employed  in 
manulactures. 


AVERAGE  PRICES. 

Indian  corn,  at  50  cents  per  bushel 
Hay,  at  SlU  per  ton 
Wheat,  at  $1  per  bushel 
Oats,  at  50  cents  per  bushel 
Cotton,  at  10  cents  per  pound 
Potatoes,  at  25  cents  per  bushel  • 
Tobacco,  at  10  cents  per  pound  - 
Wool,  at  50  cents  perpound 


$193,640,092 
328,047,050 
91,642,957 
65,0U0  000 

57.800.000 
28  250,000 

24.018.000 

17.900.000 


$606,298,099 


When  we  come  to  the  numbers  employed,  and  belonging  to 
those  employed  in  each  pursuit,  after  making  proper  addi- 
tions for  persons  in  families  not  enumerated  in  the  census,  as 
actively  engaged  in  each  occupation,  it  will  be  found  that  those 
in  agricuUure.are  more  than  twelve  millions— or  above  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole:  while  those  in  manufactures  do  not  ex- 
ceed a million  and  a half— or  one-eleventhof  the  whole.  Are 
the  virtuous  yeomanry  of  the  country,  and  their  industrious 
families — being  eight  to  one  of  the  inmates  of  factories — to  be 
overlooked  and  taxed  exorbitantly  to  sustain  the  latter;  or 
rather,  in  most  cases,  the  lew  capitalists  who  employ  them?  Are 
the  interest  and  comfortof  the  former  nothing,  compared  with 
the  latter?  Give  cheerfully  to  the  latter,  as  I do,  all  deserved 
credit;  but  are  the  former  twelve  millions  of  human  beings  pos- 
sessed of  no  domestic  or  home  industry  to  be  respected?  Is 
not  their  labor  as  American^  their  usefulnessas  great?  their 
patriotism  and  worth  quite  as  proverbial? 

Yet,  sir,  you  not  only  try  to  collect  tribute  from  them  by  a 
bill  like  this,  while  you  in  many  cases  exonerate  the  manufac- 
turers, in  respect  to  the  taxes  on  foreign  imports,  but  you 
compel  them  to  )iay  immense  sums  more  for  various  domestic 
manufactures  than  they  would  have  to  pay,  if  the  rate  ofduty  on 
imports  were  not  higher  than  the  revenue  standard.  Tlius,  sir, 
in  England  it  has  been  calculated  that,  in  consequence  of  taxa- 
tion of  all  kinds — equalling  .£50,000,000 — the  consumers  are 
obliged  to  pay,  on  articles  not  imported,  £100,000,000  more 
iharTthey  would  otherwise  be  obliged  to  pay. 

Some  have  calculated  that  near  seventy  millions  "f  dollars 
were  paid  here  yearly,  in  consequence  of  the  tax  on  foreign  ar- 
ticles enhancirug,  to  a like  extent,  the  price  of  similar  domes- 
tic ones.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  manufacturers  pay  some- 
thing more,  also,  in  a ratio  of  their  numbers;  yet,  we  must  ree- 
ollect  that  this  is  not  the  case  with  them,  so  far  as  they  con- 
sume then- own  fabrics;  and  that  they,  in  other  particulars,  get 
an  indemnity  in  the  higher  prices  of  what  they  sell,  and  levy  it 
unjustly  on  the  farmer  and  others,  who  obtain  no  indemnity 
from  any  quarter. 

On  the  seaboard,  the  faimer  is  peculiarly  overburdened  by 
this  system;  because,  from  his  position  and  from  habit,  he  con- 
sumes a larger  portion  offoreign  imports  than  (Ulieis;  and, so  far 
from  being  himself  protected,  even  in  the  home  market,  as  an  in- 
(lemniiy,  he  sees  Ohio  tobacco  and  Imliana  pork  and  Illinois 
flour  selling  near  his  own  door.  This  is  rieht,  ifallwas  free 
trade,  and  no  one  interest  specially  aided.  Bur,  when  the  man- 
ufacturer in  R!iode  Island  becomes  embarrassed,  he  resorts  to 
Congress  for  a higher  tarilf  for  relief;  and,  on  tlie  same  princi- 
ple, why  should  not  the  Mississippi  planter  or  New  Hampshire 
farmer?  And  why  should  it  not  be  sramed,  under  your  system 
of  partial  legislation,  in  one  case  as  well  as  the  other!  Some  say, 
however,  that  this  kind  of  tax,  ifoppressive.is  voluntary, and  can 
be  avoided  by  not  consuming  the  article.  This  argument  might 
havesorne  force  where  only  luxuries  are  taxed;  bu:  it  cannot  be 
tolerateda  moment  where almostevery  import  is  taxed  highly, 
which  custom  and  taste  render  necessary,  even  to  the  middling 
and  lower  classes — indispensable  food  and  clothing,  no  less  than 
comforts  and  ornaments;  what  is  used  in  infancy,  manhood, 
and  old  age;  needed  at  our  births,  marriages,  and  deaths^*  and  al- 
most as  vital  to  all  classes  as  air,  fire,  and  water.  To  arsue 
that  it  is  voluntary  to  keep  or  relinquish  the  use  of  such  arii 
cles,  is  to  call  it  voluntary  to  surrender  your  purse  to  the  high- 
wavman  when'  the  alternative  is  your  life. 

Kow  would  the  maniifacturers,  if  now  taxed  highly,  and 
without  any  protection,  he  pleased  with  a similar,  though 
justev  retort,  that  it  was  voluntary  in  them  either  to  begin  orlo 
continue  the  manufacturins  branches  ofbusiriess,  if  not  piofit- 
able?  What  makes thesp  hish  duties  more  burdensnme  here 
to  the  masses,  is,  that  they  fall  on  both  food  and  cloihinii;  while, 
ill  England,  lor  instance,  hers  fall  only  on  the  former — the  lat-' 
ter  being  cheap,  and  ligluly  'axed. 

Again,  not  only  cottons  and  woollens  pay  there  a low  rate  of 
duty,  hut  iron.  And  the  great  roiidimejjt  of  ail  food  for  mostof 
the  animal  creationj  and  the  necessary  of  all  classes,  there  and 


elsewhere — salt— while  proposed  to  be  taxed  here  80  per  cent.,  is 
in  that  country  reproached  by  many  as  tax-ridden,  still  free — 
nobly  free,  to  the  cottager  as  w’ell  as  the  peer. 

To  preach,  also,  as  some  do,  that  national  independence  re- 
quires us  to  proscribe  everything  foreign,  is  to  advocate  a re- 
turn to  the  condition  of  savages,  and  push  back  civilization  to 
a state  something  worse  than  that  ol  the  dark  ages.  While 
I abominate  as  much  as  any  one  foreign  follies  and  luxuries, 
and  foreign  political  dependence,  it  is  certain  that  necessaries 
and  comforts,  whether  obtained  at  home  or  abroad,  are  still 
necessaries  and  comforts;  and  the  dependence  of  difl’ereni  na- 
liouson  each  other  for  what  each,  by  climate,  skill,  or  custom, 
can  produce  cheapest,  is  asource  of  pecuniary  gain  to  all,  and 
quite  as  humanizing  as  is  the  social  dependence  of  all  men  in 
civilized  society  on  each  other  for  many  mutual  aids,  and  of- 
ten becomes  the  strongest  pledge  of  continued  peace. 

But  some,  in  discussing  these  questions,  assert  that  tliis  view 
of  them  is  hostile  to  any  protection  whatever  to  manufactures 
and  they  ask  if  none  is  to  be  granted.  On  the  contrary, 
I conieml  that  it  concedes  much  protection— quite  as  great 
as  our  failiei's  looked  to  after  the  Revolution,  and  during 
the  first  quarter-century  of  the  present  Government.  It  r • 
cognises,  first,  the  incidental  protection  which  agriculture  and 
commerce  has  in  common  withmanufaciures,in  an  ocean  ofone 
to  three  thousand  miles,  rolling  between  us  and  most  of  the 
places  where  foreign  articles  are  produced.  Next,  to  all  man- 
ufactures in  the  interior,  there  is  a further  protection  by  ihe 
additional  expense,  risk,  &c.,  of  carrying  thither  any  of  the  for- 
eign articles.  Similar  ones  madeon  the  spot,  when  heavy,  like 
lead,  iron,  salt,  and  hemp,  will  often  command  the  whole  inte- 
rior market,  without  the  aid  of  any  duty  whatever,  fiscal  or  pro- 
tective, on  the  foreign  article. 

But,  besides  these  two  important  protections,  there  is  the 
natural  protection  to  many  articles,  resulting  from  climate  and 
soil.  This  is  quite  enough  to  make  them  flourish  witliout  any 
other.  Such  are  the  granite,  hay,  ice,  and  potatoes  of  the 
North;  the  wheat,  Indian  corn,  pork,  and  tobacco  of  the  mid- 
dle States  or  the  West;  and  the  cotton  of  the  South.  These  need 
no  aid  from  duties,  any  more  than  does  hemp  or  timber  in  Rus- 
sia, coal  and  iron  in  England,  silks  and  wines  in  France,  gold 
and  silver  and  the  cochineal  in  Mexico,  diugsin  Turkey,  or 
tea  in  China,  if  we  consult  nature,  as  we  should,  or  any  pe- 
culiar advantages  in  skill,  machinery,  or  capital,  we  shall  find 
that  those  pursuits  will  prove  most  nrofitable  in  all  na'.ions, 
which  these  circumstances  indicate  to  be  congenial;  and  il  we 
attempt  to  force  what  is  not  most  congenial  to  our  cli- 
mate, soil,  habits,  and  means,  the  pursuit  will  often  prove 
thriftless,  even  with  the  aid  of  high  protective  duties.  The 
growth  will  thus  often  be  an  unnatural  hot-bed  and  costly  prod- 
uct, and  the  system  as  unphilosophical  and  ridiculous  as  that 
described  by  Swift  in  Laputa,  of  extracting  sunbeams  for  heat 
from  cucumbers. 

But  where  a country  like  this,  with  a large  capital,  and  libe- 
ral revenue  in  public  lands,  requires  also  some  moderate 
addition  of  income  from  taxes — and  they  are,  from  conveni- 
ence, imposed  on  iinpons — & further  protection  often  follows 
incidentally  to  agriculture  and  commerce,  as  well  as  to  manu- 
factures. Nobody  resrets  such  a protection  when  an  incident, 
and  when  proving  equally  favorable  to  each  of  those  great 
pur-suits,  somewhat  in  the  lalio  of  the  numbers  and  capital  em- 
ployed in  each.  That  alone  is  the  protection  by  the  General 
Government,  with  its  limited  powers,  which  Jefferson  and 
Madison  could  legitimately  ■commend;  and  never  the  un- 
natural and  unjust  protection  of  only  one  branch  of  industry,  to 
the  neglect  or  expense  of  other  branches.  iSiich  protection, 
too,  becomes  constitutional,  not  as  an  object  of  taxation — no 
such  object  being  named  in  any  of  the  grants  of  power — buias 
a mere  accidental  consequence  of  taxation.  Early  as  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  Hamilton  said  (hat  ‘‘the  encour- 
agement of  agriculture  and  manufactures”  belonged  to  the 
domestic  police  of  the  States.  (No.  34,  Fed.)  One  of  the  in- 
cidents of  war  was  to  derange  commerce,  and  pet  manufactures 
into  exclusive  favor;  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  protection  yier 
se,  and  for  them  alone,  was  demanded;  and  from  time  to  time 
an  increase,  till  the  whole  system  was  broken  dow»n  by  its  ex- 
cesses in  1833.  The  doctrine  and  practice  which  have  pre- 
vailed since,  till  now,  have  been  a gradual  return  to  a system 
of  duties  not  exceeding  20  per  cent.,  and  yielding  the  protection 
which  would  flow  from  that  rate,  and  the  other  great  advan- 
tages resulting  often  from  position  and  climate.  There  may 
we  stand  now,  and  present,  against  any  excesses,  the  firm  from 
of  principle,  established  precedents,  and  sacred  compromises. 

Indeed,  Mr.  CUy  iiimgelf  declared,  as  late  as  June,  18-10,  that 
a duly  of  20  per  cent,  for  revenue,  aided  by  cash  duties  and 
a home  valuation,  would  yield  a sufilcieiit  protection  to  all 
kinds  of  manufactures,  that  ought  to  be  persisted  in.  That 
apparent  change  in  views  by  him  was  highly  conimendable,and 
is  much  in  accordance  with  the  change  which  has  been  going 
on  in  England  since  Mr.  Hiiskisson’s  exertions  in  1S25, 
and  which  the  ablest  writers  in  political  science  have  long  ad- 
vocated; and  which,  at  last,  there  have  entereil  the  workshop, 
and  taken  possession  of  the  halls  of  legislation.  In  the  late 
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examinations  before  the  committee  on  imports,  several  manu- 
facturers are  said  to  have  disclaimed  all  wish  for  protection 
above  what  would  result  incidentally  from  distance  and  a 
reveniie  standard  of20  percent;  and  liie  examples  of  Saxony, 
as  well  as  Switzerland,  liave  demonstrated  the  truth  of  this,  by 
years  of  manuiactuiing  prosperity,  entirely  unprotected  by 
special  legislation  or  high  duties,  (See  14th  page.) 

While  we  have  been  deliberating  here,  in  an  address  to  the 
American  minister  in  Manchester  itself— a great  cotton  work- 
shop for  the  world — tliis  idea  is  expressed  boldly,  as  well  as 
eloquently: 

“We  trust  that  the  delusive  idea  of  protecting  one  branch  of 
industry,  by  inflicting  injuries  upon  o:h'-r  branches,  in  fast 
passing  away  ; and  that,  ere  long,  the  abundant  products  of 
your  country,  and  the  various  manufactures  of  ours,  will  be 
freely  interchanged;  that  commercial  transactions  will  become 
as  uncontrolled  by  fiscal  restrictions  as  are  the  waves,  which, 
whilst  they  separate,  serve  to  unite  tiie  parent  with  the  daughter 
country.  We  feel  convinced  that  the  doom  of  monopoly  is 
sealed  in  our  land,  that  even  the  blindness  of  party  is  becoming 
enlightened,  and  that  all  the  wise  and  good  will  soon  be  brought 
to  regret  that  a single  hour  should  have  been  allowed  to  pass 
without  I he  adoption  of  the  sound  principles  of  free  trade.’* 

England,  from  her  position,  small  territory,  dense  popula^ 
tiqn,  and  vast  mines,  must  chiefly  export  manufactures,  and 
bring  back  agricultural  products;  while  we,  from  our  position, 
our  immense  territory,  and  fertile  soil,  ought  chiefly  to  export 
agricultural  products,  and  bring  home  manufactures.  We  are 
fitted  for  each  other’s  opposite  wants,  instead  of  running  in 
parallel  lines;  and  if  partial  protection  be  at  all  excusable,  there 
or  here,  it  is  there  for  manufactures,  rather  than  agriculture; 
and  here  for  agriculture,  rather  than  manufactures. 

Place,  then,  taxes  on  imports,  whenever  needed,  till  the 
proper  maximum  is  reached;  and  let  all  the  great  interests  in 
society,  including  manufactures,  receive  in  this  way  all  the  ad- 
ditional protection  beyond  their  remoteness  from  other  coun- 
tries, which  will  thus  fall  to  their  lot — but  there  halt.  That, 
with  steadiness  in  legislation,  and  natural  advantages,  is 
enough;  more,  without  them,  would  be  insuflicient.  Such, 
alone,  is  d.  judicious  tariff,  whether  w’e  regard  revenue  or  pro- 
tection. 1’o  go  beyond  iliat,  for  aid  to  manufactures  alone,  or 
any  other|class,  is  not  only  without  constitutional  warrant,  but 
violates  the  first  principles  of  equal  and  just  legislation.  To  go 
beyond  that,  foraid  to  all  equally,  by  imposing  fngher  taxes  on 
all,  will,  of  course,  benefit  neither  in  particular,  and  ilius 
prove  useless  to  all.  To  legislate  thus,  not  for  revenue,  but 
iheadvancement  of  particular  interests  in  particular  Slates,  is 
to  assume  duties  which  belong  to  those  States,  and  were  jeal- 
ously withlield  from  the  General  Government,  and  will  prove, 
as  they  have  heretofore,  constant  causes  of  partiality  and  heart- 
burnings. To  do  it  to  furnish  a home  market,  in  place  of  a for- 
eign one,  is  to  pretend  that  one  market  is  better  than  many,  and 
thata  sufficient  home  market  exists  for  a bundled  millions  of 
spare  produce,  when  all  engaged  in  manufactures  Ccinnot  con- 
sume or  want  two  millions  ofir.  To  do  it  for  aid  to  the  curien- 
cy,  as  is  pretended,  is  to  suppose  that  mere  barter  requires 
more  specie  ilian  distant  commerce;  and  iliat  what  deianges 
*the  issues  of  the  banks,  by  leading  to  peiiodical  contraction  and 
expansion,  is  con  lucive  either  to  the  soundness  or  uniformity 
of  the  circulating  medium. 

In  sliort,  to  do  this,  and  overload  with  unequal  burdens  differ- 
ent branches  of  enterprise  and  industry,  as  well  as  cripple  free 
intercourse  between  the  great  family  of  nations,  is  to  defeat 
what  lies  at  the  true  foundation  of  all  sound  policy  as  to  legisla- 
tive encouragement  to  btisiness — which  is  to  aid  all  to  sell 
wherever  they  can  get  most,  and  buy  wherever  they  must  give 
least. 

Without  going  into  many  other  fallacies  on  this  subject,  let 
me  ask  what  are  the  great  reasons  why  we  should  do  all  this? 
Chiefly  to  protect  one  class,  when  embarrassed,  to  the  neglect 
or  cost  of  other  classes  equally  embarrassed;  chiefly  to  raise  a 
few  more  pounds  of  sugar,  where  not  miTe  than  one-third  ofthe 
cane  ripens,  compared  with  Cuba;  to  insure  the  manufacture 
of  a few  more  yards  of  calico,  at  higher  cost— like  the  making 
of  ice  in  Louisiana,  or  the  growth  of  pine-apples  on  the  While 
mountains;  to  make  the  planters  of  the  South  pay  five,  cents 
ayard  more  fur  their  cotion*b:iggiug,  to  help  Kentucky;  to  force 
the  whole  agricultural  and  navigating  interests  on  the  Atlantic 
pay  60  to  100  percent,  more  for  their  iron,  to  benefit  the  wealthy 
iron-masters  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  all  these  kinds  of  protection  to  manufactures,  it  is  also  the 
large  capitalists  and  stockholders,  more  than  the  workmen, 
who  profit  by  high  duties.  And  if  you  possess  a right  to  go  ns 
far  as  this  bill  does  for  protection  alone,  it  would  certainly 
prove  more  efficient  for  that  object  to  go  further,  and,  as  in  the 
ages  of  monopoly  in  England,  march  up  to  the  prohibitory  du- 
ties— or,  as  in  France,  to  absolute  prohibition.  That  would  also 
be  undisguised;  and  the  people,  being  obliged  in  that  case  to 
furnish  most  of  the  revenue  in  some  other  form,  would  see 
more  clearly  for  whom,  why,  and  what  they  are  taxed,  and 
would  examine  more  critically  the  necessity  for  it. 

Our  commercial  and  navigating  interestsalways  suffer  nearly 


as  much,  in  proportion,  as  agriculture,  by  high  duties  on  for- 
eign imports.  Those  imports,  being  the  returns  for  the  sur- 
plus crops  of  the  farmer  and  yflanter,  a tax  on  the  returns 
lor  the  crops,  when  coming  home,  injures  him,  and  the  coun- 
try, in  the  end,  as  much  as  a tax  on  the  crops  themselves  when 
going  abroad.  s5o  a tax  on  the  vessfi  that  carries  them,  in- 
cluded in  her  iron,  copper,  cables,  and  cordage,  and  in  what  is 
eaten  and  worn  by  the  shipwright  who  makes  the  vessel,  the 
sailor  who  navigates  her,  and  (he  merchant  who  owns  her,  is  an 
evil  to  the  farmer  likewise,  whose  expense  in  getting  his  piod- 
ucts  to  a final  market,  and  the  proceeds  back,  is  thus  vastly 
enhanced.  In  this  view,  their  connexion  is  inseparable,  and 
their  influence  reciprocal. 

Again:  as  agriculture  furnishes  the  chief  materials  for  our  for- 
eign commerce,  everything  which  checks  and  discourages,  or 
taxes  it,  diminishes  '.he  employment  for  both  commerce  and  nav- 
igation. These  last  give  value  tothe  surplus  of  (he  first.  These 
last  do  not  make  us  so  much,  or,  at  the  worst,  more  dependent 
on  foreign  nadons  than  they  are  on  us.  What  we  obtain  fron. 
them  vviih  the  products  of  our  labor,  is  likewise  the  fruit  of 
American  labor  and  American  industry,  as  much  as  the  man- 
ufacture of  soap  and  waiclies  here.  To  restrict  our  markets- 
— to  lessen  our  freights,  by  extraordinary  taxation  on  what  is 
carried — is  not  only  to  disuse  our  ships,  but  to  discourage  pio- 
duction  at  nome  for  export,  and  narrow  the  range  of  beneficial 
intercourse,  civilization,  and  Christianity. 

Our  whole  tonnage  for  foreign  trade  was  much  less  in  1830 
than  in  1837  and  1838,  partly  in  consequence  of  higher  duties 
on  imports  and  the  materials  of  ship  butldinz;  and,  whenever 
the  tariff  was  lowered  on  some  articles  in  1830,  and  on  all  in 
1833,  that  description  of  tonnage,  and  partly  from  that  circum- 
stance, increased  rajfidly. 

In  a like  manner  our  exportsand  imports  both  fell  off,  or  in- 
creased slowest,  when  tariffs  were  highest,  and  increased  fastest 
when  tarifl's  were  lowest.  The  latter  were  perfect  thermome- 
ters as  to  the  former.  Thus  stood  our 

IMPORTS  AND  CONSUMPTION  PER  P1EA.D. 


IMPORTS. 

CONSUMP- 

TION. 

BEFORE  A HIGH  TARIFF. 

$320,000,000 

1792  to  1799  inclusive,  about  - 
Per  head  of  population;  yearly, 

$471,000,000 

10  00 

about  . - . . 

14  30 

1800  to  1807  inclusive 

817,000,000 

375,000,000 

Per  head,  near 

28  00 

8 70 

SINCE  A HIGH  TARIFF. 

500,000,000 

1824  to  1831  - 

673,000,000 

Per  head  . - - - 

7 70 

5 60 

UNDER  A LOWER  TARIFF. 

95-1,000,000 

1834  to  1841 

1,114,000,000 

Per  liead  . - - - 

10  00 

8 00 

9.000,000 


11,000,000 


3000,000 

6,000,000 


1.6,000.000 
7,000  0(10 
41,I)'!0,0(90 
13, ('00.000 


domestic  increase  of,  when  the  duties  were  low — 
1790  to  1795 — increase  nearly  - • • $20,000,000 

Duty  increaseu^and  other  taxes — 1795  to  1800 — Its- 
sened  ...  • 

Taiifl’ modified,  and  other  taxes  lowered— 1800  to 
1805 — increased 

Commercial  restrictions — 1805  to  1810 — nochange, 
by  increase  or  diminution. 

Will* — 1810  to  1815 — increased  very  little 
Peace,  and  duty  not  high  the  last  three. years — 1815 
to  1S20— increased  - • • • , • 

Tariff  low,  except  the  last  year — 1820  to  1825 — in- 
creased . . . • - 

Tariffliighest— 1325  to  1830— /esscTiecZ 
Tariff  lowered — 18-30  to  1835— increased 
Tarifflowerstill— 1835  to  1840— inci eased  - _ . 

The  increase  from  1820  to  1830,  urifler  the  highest  tariff,  was 
only  about  eight -milliims;  but  from  1830  to  1840,  under  a low 
tariff  the  increase  exceeded  fifty  four  millions.  Indeed,  such 
has  been  the  impulse  imparted  to  these,  under  the  low  tariff  of 
the  lasteight  or  ten  years,  that  we  have  now  become  thesecond 
commercial  power  in  the  world.  8o  far  from  returning  to  the 
Chinese  prohibitoiy  system,  and  abandoning  all,  or  most,  for- 
eign trade;  or  imitating  the  highest  protective  codntvy  in  Eu- 
rope, which,  by  such  a policy,  has  made  tlie  grass  grow  in  the 
streets  of  Spain,  and  stripped  it  of  commerce  and  a navy,  and 
sunk  it  from  a first  to  a third-rate  power  in  Christendom— is  it 
not  far  better  10  push  onward  tliose  high  destinies,  which  na- 
ture, habit,  and  position,  have  long  indicated  are  to  be  the  re- 
sults of  our  asvicalture  and  commerce?— a territory,  extensive 
and  fertile  beyond  imagination,  to  feed  an  increasing  pofmlation, 
and  furnish  ample  expor's  for  ages;  and  a length  of  seacoast, 
rivers,  and  lakes,  which  give  us  seamen,  vessels,  enterprise,  and 
employment,  if  not  overtaxed,  sufficient,  in  a few  more  un- 
shackled years,  to  make  us  first  on  every  ocean,  and  foremost 
, on  the  globe,  with  means  for  naval  defence  and  naval  glory. 


Rather  than  check  this  spirit  by  iliscouragements,  such  as  are 
directly  introdaced  in  this  bill,  taxing  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years  the  sheathing*copper  for  our  ships;  raising  higher  than 
even  in  1®^  the  duties  on  cordage;  restricting  the  period  of 
drawback,  and  imposing  a new  transit  duty  on  what  ia  re-ex- 
ported; and  then  attempting  to  prevent  our  country  from  be- 
coming like  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Holland,  foimerly  the  depot  lor 
all  nations,  and  giving  thus  so  much  additional  employment  to 
our  vessels; — rather  than  travel  back  and  shut  ourselves  up  in 
oiir  terrapin  shells— let  us  pause. 

How  can  our  ship-building  and  navigation  be  expected  to 
compete  with  the  English  and  German,  il  pressed  down  with 
these  new  discriminations  against  it?  with  larger  taxes  also  on 
all  it  works  up,  and  all  its  workmen  consume,  and  a shortened 
period  for  re-exportation,  and  a new  direct  tax  on  this  kind  of 
carrying  trade  of  2^  per  cent.?  No,  sir.  The  opposite  course 
will  make  us  what  we  have  ever  gloried  to  be — the  friends  of  true 
l^reedom  in  every  thing  commendable.  Our  example  as  to  this 
in  politics,  and  in  our  Constitution  as  to  religion  and  the  press, 
will  be  tarnished,  if  we  hesitate  to  carry  it  out  also  in  our  fiscal 
and  commercial  policy. 

Of  what  use  is  equal  freedom  in  elections,  if  we  are  not  to 
have  equal  freedom  in  taxes — equal  freedom  in  protection — 
equal  fieedom  in  trade?  This  asks  no  exemption  from  equal 
taxes,  and  equal  burdens  of  all  kinds.  But  every  high  restrict-, 
ive  duty  on  imports,  as  well  as  every  additional  duty  to  the 
materials  used  in  ship-buiiding,  or  consumed  by  its  workmen 
and  navigators,  is  not  only  a discouragement  to  commerce,  but, 
if  exclusive,  tends  to  make  its  interests  tributary  to  manufac- 
tures, and  paralyzes  our  exertions  to  become  the  principal  car- 
riers for  the  world  The  ancient  noble  spirit  in  our  statesmen, 
by  which  that  ambHion  was  promoted,  in  struggling  to  estab- 
lish the  docirioe  that/ree  ships  made  free  good^ — and  even  in 
waging  war  on  the  most  powerful  nation  ol  the  globe  for  free 
trade  and  sailsrs*  rights — and  afterwards  offering  recipro- 
cal treaties  of  commerce  to  all  mankind,— was  worthy  of  the 
proudest  days  of  the  best  republics  in  any  age.  It  was  open, 
confident,  manly;  and  has  helped  to  cover  our  country  with 
substantial  wealth,  and  unprecedented  improvements. 

Let  us  not,  then,  retrograde,  and  pass  such  a partial,  restrict- 
ive, and  anti-commercial  bill  as  this,  and  disable  ourselves  for- 
ever from  standing  forth  as  the  champions  of  free-trade 
principle.  Let  us  not  check,  in  any  way,  the  expansion  of  that 
commerce  which  has  proved  to  our  country  not  only  so  en- 
riching, but  so  civilizing;  and  which,  by  our  private  enterprise,’ 
as  well  as  our  public  expeditions,  is  making  us  discoverers  of 
new  islands,  if  not  continents,  and  the  pioneers  in  establishing 
more — the  reign  of  peace,  the  arts,  and  religion,  in  many  of  the 
remotest  isles  of  the  Pacific. 

A harsh  course  to  this  commerce  will  not  only  drive  our  ves- 
sels from  the  ocean,  and  blight  the  inducements  to  agricultural 
enterprise;  but  it  will  aim  a fatal  blow  at  the  best  foundations 
of  all  our  national  defences  andnatiunal  independence. 

Our  army  will  then  lose  half  its  energies  and  muscle,  as  it 
will  be  manned  by  starving  and  feeble  manufacturers,  driven, 
in  the  revulsions  to  which  their  pursuits  are  exposed,  to  enlist, 
or  find  refuge  in  the  almshouse.  Our  navy  will  be  crippled 
and  dismantled;  for,  without  a commercial  marine,  there  can 
be  no  navy;  andj  with  a palsied  com  nerce,  our  ships  of  war 
will  have  to  be  manned  by  the  same  enfeebled  artisans,  rather 
than  the  healthy  bodies,  strong  arms,  and  lion  hearts,  who 
have  sp  nt  their  youth  on  the  mountain  wave,  or  breathed  the 
pure  atmosphere  ofhills  and  valleys. 

Considerations  like  these  show  that,  if  there  is  to  be  any  par- 
tial or  high  protection  for  particular  pursuits,  it  should  be  in 
favor  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  against  manufactures, 
rather  than  the  reverse.  Those  engaged  m agriculture,  too,  al- 
ways have  the  means  to  live,  when  their  surplus  will  notsell  at 
home  or  abroad;  but  manufacturers,  in  such  revulsions,  cannot 
eat  their  cloths  or  iron,  and  must  usually  fly. for  existence  to  the 
parish  poor-house,  and  be  fed  on  the  grain  and  meat  of  the  un- 
protected and  unfivored  farmer. 

The  next  step  will  be  one  equally  inconsistent  with  our  true 
national  character  and  policy,  but  in  strict  accoidance  with 
this  bill — that  is,  to  impose  hish  duties  on  foreign  laborers  as 
well  as  foreign  merchandise.  What,  sir!  we,  whose  revolution- 
ary victories  were  wori,  ih  pait,  by  foreigners — by  the  Lalay- 
eties,  the  Paul  Joneses,  the  Kosciuskos,  and  Sieubens— now 
prate  about  our  being  inundated  by  the  cheap  laborers,  as  well 
as  the  cheap  labor,  of  Ireland,  Germany,  and  EngUnd;— we, 
whose  forests  have  been  felled,  whose  canals  due,  and  railroads 
laid — whose  bridges,  and  forts,  -and  public  buildings  (of  which 
we  are  so  boastful)  erected  by  workmen  from  abroad — will  next 
seek  to  exclude  from  our  shores  this  very  foreign  laborer. 

Where  this  anti  liberal  and  anti-commercial  spirit  may  end 
—whether  in  some  debased  bondage  to  castes  and  glasses,  like 
E^pt  and  India,  or  in  some  military  despotism,  to  quell  those 
who  dare,  like  our  brethren  in  one  of  the  Eastern  States,  try  to 
be  free — free  in  equal  rights  and  privileges — and  not  submitting 
to  unequal  or  oppressive  taxation  of  one  class  or  section,  to  ben- 
ept  others— ^remains  to  be  seen.  But,  however  all  the  rest  may 
end,  1 hope,  ere  long,  to  see  salt  and  books  placed  in  the  free 


list;  the  first  chiefly  to  lighten  theburdens  of agriculture,  though 
a relief  to  all  the  consuming  classes;  and  the  last  to  accelerate 
the  improvementofour  whole  people,  in  more  easily  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  arts,  iheir  social  duties,  and  political  rights, 
as  well  as  in  procuring,  less  expensively,  enjoyments  which 
are  virtuous,  elevating,  and  useful.  If  we  will  not  encourage 
making  trade  free^nor  the  food  of  the  body  free,  let  us  put  forth 
one  efldrt  for  the  glory  of  making  the  food  of  the  mind  free. 


• APPENDIX. 

All  the  tables,  except  the  four  following,  are  omit- 
ted for  want  of  room; 

No.  1. 

Articles  paying  highest  duties  under  the  proposed 
HU. 


Above  5Q  per  cent. 


1.  Cordage,  untarred 

(percent.) 

150  to  100 

2.  Cheap  cottons 

140  to  25 

3.  Pepper,  black 

. 

130 

4.  Iron,  nails,  or  spike  rods 

. 

125 

5.  Paper,  writing  • 

. 

125  to  100 

6.  Glass,  quart  bottles 

1-20 

7.  Wire,  not  over  No.  14  • 

. 

100 

8.  Spirits,  near 

- 

100 

9.  Spices,  generally 

. 

90  to  50 

10.  SaU  . . . 

. 

SO 

U.  Cordage,  tarred 

. 

80 

J2.  Glass,  cut 

. 

60  to  40 

13.  Sugar 

. 

60  to  40 

14.  Cotton  bagging  - 

. 

60  to  40 

15.  Woollens 

. 

60  to  25 

16.  Iron,  rolled  and  pigs  . - . - 

At  and  under  50,  but  above  ^per  cent. 

60 

1.  Coal 

(per  cent.)  50 

2.  Fruits 

50 

3,  Wines  • 

. 

50 

4.  Molasses 

. 

40  to  30 

5.  Silk 

. 

40  to  30 

6.  Wares,  crockery  and  China 

. 

30 

7.  Linens 

- 

25 

Three  articles  selected  at  and  under  20  per  cent. 


11. 

Tobaco  • 

. 

20 

2. 

Gold  epauletts 

. 

free. 

3. 

Nux  vomica 

• 

free. 

Nq.  2. 

Highest  duties  in  England. 

Above  per  cent. 

Foreisn.  Colonial. 

1. 

On  spirits  - 

(percent.)  500 

160 

2. 

Molasses 

300 

80 

3. 

Coffee  • 

300 

90 

4. 

Sugar  • 

300 

50 

5. 

Tobaco  • 

250 

200 

6. 

Teas 

200  or  over. 

7. 

Wines  - 

- 200  to  100 

8. 

Fruit  - 

60 

At  and  under  50  to  20  per  cent. 

tl.  Grain 

• (per  cent.)  50 

15 

2. 

Woollens 

30 

3. 

Wares 

30  to  15 

4. 

Silk  . - 

30 

Three  articles  selected  at  and  under  20  per  cent. 

1. 

lion 

(per  cent.)  20 

2. 

Cotton 

20  to  10 

3. 

Sait 

• - free. 

No.  3. 

List  of  articles  in  this  bill  yielding  most  revenue. 
Secretary  Forward^s  report.  No.  209,  gives  the  quantity  of 
imports  in  1840,  prices,  and  duty  now  proposed,  and  amount 
from  it. 


* Last  price  current  in  England  would  make  the  duty  near 
100  per  cent. 

tAll  these  are  subject  to  10  per  cent,  higher  duty  in  certain 
foreign  vessels  this  side  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  20  per 
cent,  the  other  side,  if  not  teas. 
iWhen  price  low,  and  lower  if  price  high. 
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The  whole  revenue,  gross,  is  about  32  millions  of  dollars,  and 
net  27i  millions  of  dollars;  by  it  the  average  rate  of  duty  is 
about  35  to  36  per  cent,  on  93  millions  of  imports  not  free. 


1.  Silks  of  all  kinds  yield  by  it  near 

2.  Sugar 

3.  Teas 

4.  Coffee 

5.  Spirits 

6.  Woollens 

7.  Iron 

Manufactures  of 

8.  Cottons 

9.  Linens 
10.  Molasses 


84,01)0,000 

3.700.000 

2.500.000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 

1.500.000 
600,000 

1.500.000 

1.200.000 

1,000,000 


22  000,000 


11.  Spices  (pepper  near  one-half)  • - $7,50,000 

12.  Salt  ....  500,000 

13.  Wines  ....  500,000 

14.  Fruits  (mostly  raisins)  . ■ - 500,000 

15.  Crockery  ware  . . . 500,000 

16.  Coal  ....  300,000 

17.  Hides  ....  250,000 

18.  Tobacco,  manufactured  (chiefly  cigars)  . 200,000 


8 articles 
10  articles 

18  articles 


3,500,000 

22,000,000 


$25,500,000 


Note. — The  chief  changes  from  his  plan  in  these  articles  are 
in  te.a,  coffee,  and  salt.  The  product  from  the  firsttwo,  by 
the  bill,  will  be  near  a million  less,  and  -from  salt  about  one- 


seventh  of  a million  less.  The  aggregate  of  the  first  ten  articles 
would  then  be  about  $20,700,000;  and  of  the  whole  about 
$23,700,000 

Silix  will  not  yield,  in  fact,  one-half  as  much,  because 
most  have  been  free,  and  we  shall  make  more  now. 

Sugars  will  not  be  as  much,  because  we  make  more,  and 
from  Indian  corn,  and  consume  less  when  higher,  as  in  England. 
So  molasses.  So  make  more  iron. 

Spirits. — Import  lees,  as  higher  duty,  and  make  more  at 
home,  and  consume  less  in  temperance  times. 

Linen,  tea,  and  coffte.~W\  will  be  less  used  as  have  been 
free;  other  articles  will  be  substituted. 


No.  4. 

List  of  English  articles  yielding  most  revenue. 

Among  the  witnesses  examined  before  the  committee  was 
.lohn  M’Gregor,  esq  , one  of  the  joint  secretarie.s.of  the  board  of 
trade.  He  stated  that  the  ten  leading  articles,  which  produced 
il20,502,666  revenue  in  1839,  were: 


Sugar  and  molasses  . - - JE4.826.9I7 

Tea  . . > . . 3,658,763 

Spirits  - ...  . . 2,615,413 

Wine  .....  1,849.308 

Tobacco  .....  3,495.686 

Coffee  and  cocoa  . . • - 749,818 

Fruits  of  all  kinds  ....  462,002 

Timber  and  dyewoods  • - - 1,668,584 

Corn,  grain,  meal,  and  rice  ...  1,131,075 


Total 


JE20,502,566 
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